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Shakespeare Calling 

Thrice is he armed that 
hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though 
locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with 
injustice is corrupted. 
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THE DESERTED PORT ALIVE AGAIN 

Roman Richborough 


For the Refugees 


TWO MILLION MEN 
DOING NOTHING 


A mummer sca-gate of o.ur famous 

island bids fair to become again 
the civilised home of thousands, for 
Richborough, once again in this 20th 
century, is astir with life and industry, 
and about to become the biggest 
refugee camp in the country. 

Richborough is the first town named 
by Bede in our first great history book; 
and rightly so, for it had already wit¬ 
nessed great events in the story'of our 
nation. Even today it displays for all 
to see the greatest piece of the Roman 
Empire still above ground in our 
southern counties. 

The Seaport of the South 

Here are the mighty defensive works 
set up by the legions, and front here 
started Watling Street. For four cen¬ 
turies Richborough was the seaport of 
the south, and from its quays on the 
River Stour the first British army that 
went to fight in Europe set sail under 
the Emperor Constantine. A century 
later the legionaries left here for ever. 

Heathen Saxons were then free to 
enter, but they neglected the magni¬ 
ficent harbour, and the Stour silted 
up. Yet before its fate was sealed, 
and Sandwich took its place in medie¬ 
val days, it was to sec the coming of 
another invader from Rome, armed 
with no sword this- time but with 
a cross—Augustine, King Ethelbert 
of Kent met the missionary hereabouts, 
and an iS-foot cross, a poor thing 
crumbling and all unworthy, marks the 
spot in the fields. 

This momentous scene took -place 
in 597, and we read all about it in Bede ; 
but after Augustine the heathens came 
once more, the Danes, and here was 
the first great victory by the English 
at sea, when in S51 (a generation 
before Alfred founded our navy) King 


Athelstan of Kent scattered the Danish 
fleet and brought in ten rich prizes. 

Then silence spread over Rich¬ 
borough, and Pegwell Bay was left 
to its seabirds for a thousand years. 

In 1916, with England’s freedom 
under the greatest menace it has ever 
known, Richborough once more be¬ 
came the scene of energy such as had 
not been known for 15 centuries. 
The River Stour was widened and 
deepened, a canal cut, hundreds of 
acres of marsh reclaimed, and great 
wharves equipped. From the new port 
thousands of barges carried war stores 
to France, 1,250,000 tons in all. 

Meanwhile the engineers worked 
night and day to build a sea-going 
railway, and soon the famous train 
ferry was in being, railed ships carry¬ 
ing 54 ten-ton trucks coming and going 
in safety until the war was won. 

And then once more came silence, 
except for the seabird’s call and the 
echo of the traveller’s motor thrown 
back by the long walls of buildings 
that were empty. The tale of two 
deserted seaports seemed complete. 

Training For Trades 

But the troubles of the world have 
revived the need for Richborough. It 
has now been chosen as the chief 
camp for the thousands of refugees 
from Germany, having been acquired 
bj- the Council for German Jewry under 
the Lord Baldwin Fund. 

The biggest camp of its kind in the 
country, it is being renewed with 
timber, paint, and so on by 100 refugees 
in readiness for 3500 between the ages 
of 18 and 35 to live in. The Jewish 
Lads Brigade will run it, and it will 
have its own kincma and hospital. 

At Richborough they will have an 
intensive training in engineering, agri- 


Give Them Something To Do 


It is a bitter thing that in these 
* anxious days the tragedy of our 
unemployed grows more and more 
appalling. 

The number of idle men is now over 
two millions, the biggest number for 
three years. 

The only thing that can be said 
about it is that it is a national scandal. 
For ten years and more the C N has 
been urging that these men should 
be paid for doing something instead of 
doing nothing, and never was there 
more work waiting to be done than now. 

The scheme the C N has urged 
again and again is that a list should be 
made of work which could be done 
by these two million men, and that 
the nation should call on them to work 
out their unemployment pay by doing 
it. It is' perfectly simple ; it is appar¬ 
ently because it is so simple that 
nothing is done. 


' Continued from the previous column 

culture, and trades like boot-repairing 
and tailoring, while in the- evening 
they will learn English and Spanish. 
All will then be emigrated so that they 
need not be a permanent liability on 
this country. The camp will cost 
£80,000 a year to run, but it will be 
charity well spent. 

Kent as a county has already a good 
name for its goodwill to refugees, and 
has many evidences of the Huguenots 
and the Flemings: It may be that 
Richborough will yet live on as a 
great town because the English people 
welcomed the afflicted from other lands 
and were repaid a hundredfold. 


Imagine the country organised into, 
let us say, ten provinces for dealing 
with this matter. In each province 
there would be a plan of work to be 
done, work which lias, often been 
waiting for years. Let us say that it 
needs 1000 men, and that the wages 
due arc £3000 a week. This sum is 
being, paid weekly, let us say, to 
2000 idle men, and these 2000 would 
be set apart, each giving half a week’s 
work for his half a week’s pay, s'o 
that xooo men would be available all 
the time at no wages cost to the State. 

That is to say, a man who gets 
half a week’s wages for doing nothing 
would give half a week’s work to the 
nation for it. He would be a better 
man, the nation would be better off, 
and this tragedy would cease. 

Wc have been delighted to see such 
a powerful man as Mr Beverley Baxter, 
M P, calling on the Government to do 
something of this kind. Mr Baxter 
suggests that we should call this idle 
army of ours the Industrial Reserve, 
a reserve army of labour on which 
the Government could call for public 
works. It is an excellent plan, and 
entirely sympathetic with ours. Our 
plan simply turns unemployed pay 
into wages ; when the State gives a man 
a pound it gives it to him for doing 
something instead of doing nothing. 
We beg Mr Baxter to get up in the 
House of Commons and refuse to sit 
down until the Government does 
something in this matter. If we arc to 
have peace and security it can never 
be while this great army of idle men 
stands looking at the work that is 
waiting to be done. 
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With the Flag in 
Basutoland 

The High Commissioner 
Takes the Bridle Paths 

The little daughter of one of the 
officers concerned has sent us an 
account of a High Commissioner’s 
visit in Basutoland, being the visit of 
Sir William Clark,, “the first High 
Commissioner to take the Bridle Paths ” 
into the heart of the Maluti Mountains. 
Sir William had with’ him Lady Clark, 
Miss Gore-Brown, and some officials. 

The party left Maseru, the capital, 
headed by a policeman carrying a Union 
Jack on a lance-shaft, with about 
300 natives cheering and ‘shouting as 
they went. All along the road chiefs 
followed by their headmen came to' 
greet the Big Chief, laden with offerings 
of sheep and cattle according to an 
old Basuto custom. At sunset they 
arrived at their first camp, Ribaneng ; at 
six o’clock the bugle sounded retreat, 
and the flag was lowered and put away, 
every ipan at attention. 

At eight the-next morning they left for 
Ivetane, and on Sunday morning moved 
on towards the Maletsunyane Falls. 
Monday , was spent quietly resting and 
seeing the mountains and valleys of the 
interior. It is a sight that will -never 
be forgotten, and the Falls were wonder¬ 
ful after the rains. Early the next morn¬ 
ing .they left for Makhoalipane, where 
Lieutenant Bigg had crossed the moun¬ 
tains to meet them. On Wednesday 
they moyed to their last camp at 
Makhaleng, where Lieutenant Aitchcrson 
welcomed‘them with hot soup. From 
here the party travelled through the 
mountains to Moitsepelis, Hollowed all 
the way by hundreds of natives and the 
representative of’the Paramount Chief. 

Here the High Commissioner pre¬ 
sented for the Paramount Chief and two 
minor chiefs three blankets, and there 
were native war dances and great shout¬ 
ings from, the assembled crowds. ; After 
this the party returned to the capital, 
and spent the night there before leaving 
for Durban; all, having enjoyed them¬ 
selves so much that it is hoped it will 
be the first of. many such visits to the 
Switzerland of South Africa. 

THE NAMELESS GUESTS 

200 Scholars in Exile 

There is no reason why, as a result of : 
help to the ■ refugee scholars, toe should not- 
make this country the intellectual centre 
of the 'world. Sir Samuel Hoare 

There was a distinguished gathering of 
800 j)eople at Burlington House last week. 

Among them were ten ambassadors 
and - other diplomats, and a great 
number of scientists and artists whose 
names are known in most civilised lands. 

But over 200 of these distinguished 
people were guests without a name; 
that is to say, they must be nameless 
because in many cases they have rela¬ 
tives in their own countries who would 
probably suffer if they -were brought 
into prominence over here. They are 
refugee scientists and scholars from six 
European countries, many of them once 
comparatively wealthy, and all now 
living on grants of £z or £3 a week. 

This little host of exiled scholars 
was received by one of our noblest 
Englishmen, Sir William Bragg. 

Road and Rail Agree 

Our Road and Railway chiefs have 
reached agreement as to the part each 
should play in the conveyance of goods 
for industry. The two forms of trans¬ 
port are to continue side by side as 
competitive but coordinated agencies, 
each winning traffic by the quality of 
the service rendered. A Bill is to be laid 
before Parliament to make the necessary 
changes in the laws governing both 
parties to the agreement. 


Goodbye to the Old Sovereign Little News Reel 

A descendant of Sir Isaac Newto 


TV/ ith the introduction of a Bill under" 
” which the gold and other reserves 
in the Bank of England will be revalued 
the Government has sounded the knell of 
the old sovereign which jingled so hope¬ 
fully in Uncle’s pockets before the war. 

An Act of Parliament is required, as 
the Bank, with all its powers, is the 
servant of the State, which has always 
made the rules that it must obey like 
anyone else. 

For a~ hundred years or so the value of 
the gold sovereign had to be reckoned-’ 
on the basis of an ounce of fine gold 
being worth 85s ; in other words, the 
weight of gold in a sovereign equalled a 
pound sterling. If before the war you 
took a five-pound note to the Bank of 
England the cashier .was bound to hand 
you five gold sovereigns in exchange. 

But gold, like any other commodity, 
is bought and sold,' and its market value 
is nearly double 85s an ounce. When 
this country “ went off gold ’’ seven years 
ago it did not alter this law, and the. 
result has been that the Bank has 
continued to publish the value of its 


assets at the old fixed rate, and many of 
us have hoped the old sovereign might 
come back. The new Bill will enable 
the weekly market rate of gold to be 
followed, and a seven-year fiction brought 
to an end; but the Bill has to do some¬ 
thing more, for the Bank is empowered 
to issue notes in proportion to the 
amount of gold and other assets it holds, 
and thus /100,000,000 in new currency 
would be available. Such a result would 
be bad for everybody, so assets to this 
amount will be transferred to what’ 
is called the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, which buys or sells gold in the 
open market in order to keep the value 
of the pound sterling as constant as 
possible. 

Of course, in view of the fact that the 
Exchange takes the excess, it will have 
to make up any deficiency. 

The, new measure means a definite 
break with the past, and it is debatable 
whether it will make the introduction of 
a new gold standard easier in the future. 
Yet the abolition of any fiction in money 
matters is a very good thing. 


A Voice From Vienna 


This pathetic letter has reached us, and we 
shall be glad to communicate with the writer 
on behalf of any C N reader who can help. 
The husband is 53, the wife 41. 

Vienna, 11 January, 1939 

D ear Sir, Like a sign from heaven 
we have got your address. I and 
my wife beg to excuse us for troubling 
you with this letter. In our great distress 
we know no other way thah to apply to 
entirely strange people. We arc obliged 
to leave Germany within two months 
and don’t know where we should go. 

We pray and beseech you to help us 
in any way to come to England. Could 
you or one of your acquaintances engage 
a married couple and enable us by this 
way to get the allowance to cuter 
England ? • • 

■ Both we are speaking tolerably well 
English, willing aiid able to work hard 

Princess Elizabeth’s 
New Found Land 

The favourite child of the British 
Empire, Princess Elizabeth,-has received 
a great surprise, for a white land eight 
times as big as England has been named 
after her. ^ 

It is Mr Lincoln Ellsworth who has 
done' this handsome thing, .paying a 
compliment to the Antarctic, the United 
States, and to our Motherland. 

From his plane he saw.beneath him, 
stretching 600 miles or more each way, 
a vast snow-covered plain which none 
had seen before. He was the first that 
ever burst upon that silent scene. He 
surveyed it, and as monarch of all he 
surveyed he annexed it to America. 

Then, remembering the noble part 
which Great and Greater Britain have 
played in charting the shores of the 
Antarctic Continent, once rescuing him 
when stranded on one of them, he 
paid us the compliment of naming the 
new territory Princess Elizabeth’s Land. 

So, as we may hope, when in the 
distant future Princess Elizabeth’s Land 
may prove a snow-white El Dorado, 
both halves of the Anglo-Saxon race 
will fraternally share it. 


United 


I feel bound to make it plain that 
the solidarity of interests by which 
France and this country are united is 
such that any threat to the vital interests 
of France, from whatever quarter it 
came, must evoke the immediate co¬ 
operation of this country. 

The Prime Minister in the House of Commons 


without payment, only for lodging and 
food. My wife could work as a cook, 
housekeeper, nurse, maidservant, laun-' 
dress, ironer, milliner. I could do all the 
rough work of a household as well as 
work as washer, ironer, porter, butler, 
gardener. 

We are desperate, for' we are not 
allowed to stay here any longer than 
two months, and have no relatives or 
acquainted people abroad who could 
support our endeavour to leave this 
country within the short time left to us. 

We hope and trust you will show us a 
way or help us to reach England, and 
thank you for your kindness, hoping' 
that the importance of the matter will 
be the best excuse for troubling you. 

We would be very thankful for a soon 
favourable reply. ' ■ ; 

Yours very sincerely 1 - 

THE LONGEST REIGN 

A Great Prince Mourned by 
His People 

Reigning over the. Indian State of 
Baroda for O4 years, sitting on a throne 
longer than any British sovereign in our 
history, the Maharaja Gaekwar, now 
being mourned by his people, was a 
personality long to be remembered in 
the Empire. 

He was literally called’ from the 
primitive plough to rule a State which 
was both corrupt and bankrupt, but by 
sheer force of will he raised it to pros¬ 
perity and made it an example to all 
Native States. Living a very full life 
himself, he encouraged education and 
did his utmost to suppress the caste evils 
of his race. 

From the Thames to the 
Cape in 40 Hours 

Only a young man with ample vitality 
could do what Mr Alex Ilenshaw did 
last week. 

He set out from Gravesend early one 
morning in his little plane, a Percival 
Mew Gull, and landed at Capetown the 
next night. His journey of nearly 7000 
miles was made in less than forty hours, 
including four stops. It is a remarkable 
feat of endurance to sit for hour after 
hour, day and night, behind a mono¬ 
tonously droning^ engine while travelling 
at about three miles a minute over sea, 
desert, and jungle. For 1000 miles of the 
journey Mr Henshaw was battered about 
in turbulent cloud, and, with his machine 
out of control on several occasions, we 
need not be surprised that he said he 
felt like jumping out with his parachute. 

Mr Henshaw’s flight was the fastest 
that has ever been made between England 
and Capetown. 


A descendant of Sir Isaac Newton 
has just passed on in Southport; he. 
was a well-known lecturer on the work 
of his famous ancestor. 

One of the best orders ever placed for 
cloth in Lancashire was one for a million 
yards of sheeting given by our Govern¬ 
ment the other day. 

By collecting a penny a week for 
seven years from parishioners the Bishop 
of Liverpool has got enough money to 
build five churches and 20 parish halls. 

About 50 sheep were rescued alive in 
Yorkshire after having been buried in 
the snow for ten days. 

The P D S A sent a lorry-load of 
food down to the Dartmoor ponies when 
.their food was cut off by snow. 

The Post Office. has now over 14 
million miles of telephone wires. 

The question of a new bridge or a 
tunnel across the Severn is being revived, 

A motorist , has been fined ^100 at 
Newcastle for being drunk while driving. 

, Last year was the healthiest on record 
for British babies, the mortality rate 
being as low as 53 in 1000 for infants 
under one year old. 

About 1200 tons of potatoes unsuit¬ 
able for ordinary marketing are to be 
made into cattle food each week in 
factories to be established in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Scotland. 

Guns For Hungry People 

Herr Biirckel, the new German Pro- 
consul. for the new Austria, has the 
orthodox -Nazi creed by heart. 

He has told the Viennese people that 
their lower standard of living, which, 
strangely enough, cannot be hid from 
them, is all due to the wicked democracies 
which are threatening Germany with war. 

That was why they were forced to 
produce guns instead of butter, he said, 
and why the Austrian unemployed had 
to produce arms instead of useful goods. 

THINGS SEEN 

A strip of light 1200 yards long on the 
ground at Heston Aerodrome. 

Queues of women outside Berlin shops' 
waiting to buy coffee.’ 

. A dog in a Transvaal reservoir swim-' 
ming ashore with a drowning black child. 

Arab leaders in their flowing robes 
walking in London. 

• A little auk picked up exhausted on 
a farm at Swingfiejd, -near Dover. ■ ■ 

THINGS SAID 

Wars always begin with a ringing of 
bells and end with a wringing of hands. 

Dean Inge 

In bronze-printing two parts of sul¬ 
phur in a million in the ink or paper will 
cause tarnishing. 

Department of Scientific Research • 

If England is'at war we are at war. 

Prime Minister of Canada 

To have a dictator you must have two 
things: a man big enough to dictate and 
the people dumb enough to be dictated to. 

Mr Henry Ford ' 

Those who want the National Park 
should band themselves together as 
Friends of Dovedale. 

Vice-Chancellor of Manchester Ifhiversity 

THE BROADCASTER 

^leven thousand refugees have given 
work for 15,000 British workers 
who would otherwise be idle. 
yiiE transfer of fur trade from Leipzig 
has made London the chief world 
market for furs. 

J^ord Southwood’s appeal for wireless 
for the blind has brought in ^33,800. 
Qvkr ten million workers will this year 
receive holidays with pay. 
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Spring Flowers 


Life on a Windjammer 


Home For Horses 
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Life on a Windjammer—Although it ia a hard life there is no lack of crewa for the old sailing ships which are still doing good 
work in the seven seas. Nerves of steel are required for work up aloftf such as taking in the mainsail, as these men are doing 



1 l»ii WM/Mwi 

Spring Flowers—A smiling little maid among the 
tulips grown near Bognor, Regis for the London market 



>.... jf. IPS “ .»...■ 

Horses in Retirement—IVliss E. Briggs with some of her friends 
at the home of rest for horses which she conducts at Broadstairs 
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Insuring Against The Arabs at St James’s The Dutchman 


the Worst 

Hoping For the Best 

THE GOVERNMENT’S WAR 
SCHEME 

There ought to be a quiet feeling 
of reassurance in contemplating the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme 
for insuring against war losses. 

It is a businesslike way of preparing 
for the worst while hoping for the best. 
It reminds us of what we knew before 
from our experience of the Great War, 
and what we have learned since of the 
cruel wars waged since. We know that 
bombs wreck houses and kill and injure 
innocent people ; that ships are sunk 
and merchant seamen lose their lives ; 
that immense stores of commodities as 
well as of food are destroyed. 

The Country Must Pay 

These things have to be looked in the 
face, and the best we can do is to take 
steps beforehand to pick up the pieces 
arid make good the damage as best we' 
can. This is -what Sir John Simon’s 
Government insurance scheme aims at 
doing, and its first principle is that, as 
the injury done by war is injury to the 
country as a whole, the country, as a 
whole must recompense the individual 
sufferers. 

In the conditions of the new and 
terrible warfare all countries have to 
face the civilian is as much in peril as 
the soldier or the sailor. No man, 
woman, or child is immune from the 
danger to life or limb. In a way they 
are all in the front line trenches when 
bombs are hurtling in the air. Therefore 
the Government fund must pay them 
for injury to their limbs, or pension the 
dependents of those who lose their lives. 
The civilian will be compensated for 
injury on the same scale as the soldier, , 
the merchant sailor, or the naval seaman. 

Damage to Property 

Public funds will in the same way pay 
compensation for injury caused by acts 
of war to property. But this compen¬ 
sation cannot be guaranteed by an 
insurance scheme beforehand. , The 
premiums for such pre-insurance could 
not be calculated, but would certainly 
be high. All the Chancellor’s scheme can 
promise is that, should war come, when 
it is over the country will pay on the 
highest scale it can afford. 

The damage to property will be 
assessed and recorded at the time it is 
done by the Inland Revenue Board. 
As this Board imposes on all property 
ow’riers now a Property Tax it should be 
able to calculate the damage, closely. 
When the property is not a total loss, 
but only so far damaged that repairs 
can be made, these will not have to 
wait but will be carried out at once. An 
objection raised to these provisions is 
that compensation for damage ought to 
be graded accordingly as the property 
owner has taken proper precautions, 
under ARP, to protect his property 
beforehand. 

When War Clouds Threaten 

Compensation will also be paid by the 
Government Fund for loss of stocks of 
essential foodstuffs and other com¬ 
modities that everyone needs. All these 
can be insured through Lloyd’s or the 
fire insurance offices, which will be 
able to reinsure with the Government. 
The same provisions will be made for 
insuring the hulls of merchant ships and 
their cargoes. A special sort of insurance 
will be made while peace still reigns, in 
order to ensure in times of crisis, when 
war clouds threaten but may blow away, 
that the cargo boats will not withhold 
their imports or exports, but carry on 
their business as usual. 

This part of the scheme will hold good 
in peace, when private insurance will be 
voluntary, becoming compulsory should 
war break out—which God forbid, for 
of war there is no end. 


It has been well said that St James’s 
is the friendliest of all our palaces 
today, seeming to hold out arms to 
London and all people. 

The latest to come within its friendly 
■walls are the delegates from the Near 
East meeting in the Picture Gallery in an 
effort to solve the problem of Palestine. 

It was here that in 1913 Turkey and 
the Balkan States signed the Treaty 
which ended a bitter war, and we may 
hope the Conference which began last 
week will bring peace to a country which 
at that’time belonged to Turkey. 

The chief parties represented today 
are the Palestine Arabs and the Jews. 
Both have claims of which a just settle¬ 
ment is demanded. The Arabs have 
centuries of ownership behind them, 
together with promises in the League 
Mandate that'nothing should be done to 
prejudice their civil and religious rights. 
The Jews regard this land as their 
ancient home and rely on the British 
promise that our Government would do 
its best to establish Palestine as the 
national home of the Jewish race. The 
third party in this Conference, ourselves. 


has therefore a very important role 
to play. 

Not only are the Arabs represented 
by two local groups, the rebels against 
the established government and the 
moderates, but as conveners of the 
Conference we have invited representa¬ 
tives of Arab States beyond the borders 
of’the Mandated territory in the hope 
that their counsel may bring' about 
appeasement. The most important of 
these is the Emir Feisal, Viceroy of 
Mecca and son of I bn Saud, King of 
the Hejaz, and with him is the Emir 
Seif al Islam Hussein from the smaller 
territory of Arabia known as Yemen. 
Prince Abdul Moneim leads a delegation 
from Egypt, while Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan, whose Arab rulers are members 
of the same family, are also represented. 

There are two encouraging things 
about this coming together in London, 
the first being, of course, the fact that 
the Arabs have been willing to come 
at all ; the second, the dramatic fact 
that there are Arab delegates, honoured 
guests of our Government in luxurious 
hotels, who have been our prisoners. 


Unknown Friend of the Legion 


S o deeply did he appreciate the work of 
the British Legion in the Distressed 
Areas two years ago that an unknown 
benefactor gave ^5000 toward it. 

The Legion doubled its efforts, and the 
Unknown doubled his, for last year 
/io.ooo came along from the same 
secret source. 

If only all our donations to the funds of 
this excellent charity were like that—the 
price we pay for our poppy, for example! 

The work of the Legion goes on all the 
year, and instead of growing less it is 
unfortunately increasing, because the 
strain of the war years may only show 
up with the passing of time, and many a 
hero who has declined to ask for help in 
the past has at last reluctantly to seek 
help from his old comrades. 


They know dll that the Legion is 
doing with its 4367 branches, and when 
there is some local ceremony we too 
sec a little of what lies behind it. If we 
knew more many of us would do more to 
help, and we can easily get this know¬ 
ledge by visiting our nearest public 
reading-room, for to all these the Legion 
has sent its annual report, and the 
pictures alone repay our trouble. But 
reading the text or examining the 
accounts will reveal something even 
more encouraging, for in these pages is 
told the efforts being made to lessen a 
very human tragedy, moving us because 
of the courage with which those who 
fought for our freedom in the War are 
now facing with the same courage the 
trials of the Peace. 


A Turtle Comes Home 


The time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in cur 
land. The Song of Solomon 

T urtles have drifted on to our south¬ 
ern shores, and one of them washed 
ashore on the Cornish coast is declared 
by the Natural History Museum to be 
the rare Kemp’s Loggerhead, which has* 
only lately been recognised as British. 
It is the fourth specimen of this kind of 
turtle ever found on the English coast. 

It Will be news to many people that 
there is such a thing as a British turtle, 
for these animals are usually thought of 
as belonging to warmer, or even sub¬ 
tropical, climes. But the loggerhead is 
not the only one that has drifted ashore 
here since the beginning of the winter. 

' Kemp’s Loggerhead turtle usually fre¬ 
quents the Gulf of Mexico, and so do 
the other common loggerheads found 
at Bognor, Tenby, St Ives, Selsey Bill, 
Charmouth, and Bexhill. 


As an explanation it is suggested that 
warm surface-water from the south-west 
Atlantic is flowing tow r ard Europe in 
greater quantity than usual. Warmer 
water has brought other creatures which 
are usually thought of as inhabitants of 
sub-tropical regions farther north than 
our southern shores. A flying-fish 
was captured the year before last in 
Oslo Harbour. 

This warmer water is not attributable 
to the Gulf Stream, the various and 
changing branches of which are now 
being carefully charted, but to some 
unexplained alteration in the balance 
of warm water from the Equator and 
cold water from the Arctic. 

Nor are these turtles the same as 
that approved in the Song of Solomon, 
which were turtle-doves. Still, those 
turtles were the heralds of spring and 
the emblems of peace, so we may 
warmly welcome, our visitors as having 
the same message. 


Flying to Daddy 

Phillip Dimmock, who is only six, 
has just flown from Melbourne away up 
to Singapore to spend his school holidays 
with his daddy. He made the journey 
in the flying-boat Castor. First of all 
it seemed as if there was not going to be 
room for Phillip, as there was so much 
mail, but the crew put their heads 
together and decided to cut down the 
weight of their luggage to make room 
for their small passenger. 

The Prize Hedger 

There docs not^seem to be anything 
the girls of today cannot do. Mary 
Redhead of Cartmel, Lancashire, aged 14, 
has surprised the judges in a hedging 
competition and run off with a prize 
before all her men competitors. 


Robins in the News 

Every year thousands of visitors flock 
to Titusville in Florida to feast on 
the berries of the palm trees lining the 
streets. They are robins, and their 
visit lasts two weeks, during which time 
the townspeople are kept busy trying 
not to run over their feathered guests 
as they park their cars, for the robin is 
a nationally-protected bird. 

So tired was a robin which came 
flying through an open window in 
Buffalo the other day that a society 
arranged for the bird to get a lift in an 
aeroplane as far as Texas, where it was 
released to join the robins wintering in 
the sunny south. 

The robin of North America is not our 
familiar redbreast ; it is a much bigger 
bird, known also as the migratory thrush. 


and the Irishman 

Hugo Grotius and 
John Godley 

Two pioneers, a Dutchman and an 
Irishman, have found long-deserved 
honour in London. 

The Dutchman was Huig van Groot, 
who Latinised his name to Hugo Grotius 
while Elizabeth still reigned in England, 
and who became the first authority on 
International Law. He was on that 
account the founder of peace by agree¬ 
ment between the European nations, 
though his tenets have so often since 
been disregarded. 

The tablet to his memory is in the 
old Dutch Church in Austin Friars, the 
name of a priory church built 600 years 
ago, and there he is in a goodly company 
(as Arthur Mee’s “ London ” reminds us) 
of great Englishmen like Humphrey 
Bohun, Constable of England, who died 
at Barnet, and Hubert de Burgh, who 
lives in Shakespeare. 

It was Dr Grotius, we remember, who 
escaped from captivity in a box thanks 
to the ingenuity of his wife. 

The Irishman just remembered is 
John Robert Godley, who helped to 
found the Province of Canterbury in 
New Zealand nearly 90 years ago. He 
succeeded in spite of the attitude of 
England, and the unhelpfulness of the 
Colonial Office is reflected in his remark 
at that time: “ I would rather be 
governed by a Nero on the spot than by 
a board of angels in London, because if 
the worse came to the worst we could 
cut off Nero’s head, but we could not 
get at the Board in London.” 

But he succeeded in his efforts, and 
thriving and prosperous Canterbury has 
now a statue to him in bronze, and 
has placed a small replica in the Imperial 
Institute at South Kensington. 

DURHAM RETURNS 
THANKS 

What Are You Doing ? 

When Durham, with good reason, was 
feeling itself a very depressed area it 
found in Hertfordshire a friend in need. 

When Jarrow on Tyneside was almost 
in despair, and appeals for help to the 
Iron and Steel Federation and the 
Government had left it to its empty 
factories and ■ shipyards, it found in 
Surrey a very, present help in trouble. 

For these kindnesses the Dean of 
Durham, Dr Alington, publicly returns 
thanks. No county in English history, 
he declares, has ever helped another with 
such splendid liberality as Hertfordshire 
has shown to Durham and Surrey to 
the afflicted town of Jarrow. 

Dean Alington ventures to express a 
hope that other counties will not weary 
in well-doing. The miners of Durham 
are still in sore straits, and behind the 
stately front of the cathedral which 
stands so superbly above the River Wear 
are slums as crowded as any in East 
London. The people of stricken Jarrow 
are better off than they were because 
work has been found for many, but they 
are still poor beyond words. 

It must sometimes have seemed to 
them that their country had forgotten 
them, but when the Government has 
seemed to forget the counties of Hert¬ 
fordshire and Surrey remembered. 

Bang Goes the Aspidistra 

Mrs Parker of Gainsborough went to 
stay with her son the other day, leaving 
a safely locked-up house behind her. 

Some days later her neighbour saw a 
rabbit pop up his head at a window. She 
telephoned to Mrs Parker’s son and he 
came post-haste. 

It was a wild rabbit, and during his 
tenancy he ate some coconut fibre mats, 
and, worse still, a cherished aspidistra. 
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THE HONEST MAN 

The other day an elderly man walked 
Into the office of an old-established retail 
grocery store in the city of Auckland, 
New Zealand, and surprised the cashier 
by producing a sum of money and saying 
he had called to pay a debt of 19s nd. 

He refused to give his name ; all he 
wanted, he said, was a receipt. But he 
told his story. Forty-eight years ago, 
when there was great poverty in New 
Zealand, this firm had given him credit 
for 193 nd. He could not pay the 
money, and left New Zealand to seek 
work in Australia. Now he had returned 
to pay the debt. 

Then the stranger walked oiit, saying 
he had other debts to pay in Auckland. 

Forty-eight years is a long time, and 
the firm has no record of the debt of 
19s 1 id; but all is well and the world 
has one more honest man. 

PORRIDGE IN SPAIN 

The Scottish ambulance in Spain has 
received a supply of oatmeal and brown 
■sugar to sec whether the children could 
be induced to eat porridge. A telegram 
from Madrid says : “ This morning 400 
little Madrilenos gobbled up porridge 
with brown sugar and milk, and arc all 
clamouring for more.’ 1 

FIRST SIGHT OF A CITY 

Nearly 40 pupils of New Zealand's 
wonderful correspondence school have 
lately had a treat. They visited the city 
of Auckland for the first time. 

Perhaps you have not heard of this 
school the C N has already referred to, 
which has teachers and scholars who 
never see each other. The scholars live 
so far away from towns or villages that 
they cannot attend an ordinary school 
and receive lessons by post, returning 
their exercises by post to the teachers 
in the city. 

Thanks to the good work of the Sun¬ 
shine Clubs of the children’s department 
of an Auckland daily newspaper, 36 of 
these children were given a holiday-in 
the city that they had never seen before. 

Some of the children had never seen 
a train before. One boy had never seen 
a ship of any sort bigger than a motor- 
launch that plies on the river near 
his inland home. It was a wonderful 
adventure for them all. 

IN RUSSIA 

Contradictory reports continue to 
arrive about Russian industry. 

Stalin himself, it is said, has been 
severely scolding the officials who 
manage work. The officials blame the 
workers, saying that many of them arc 
loafers who will not do their full duty. 
11 is said that the authorities are pub¬ 
lishing daily lists of workers dismissed 
for unpunctualitv, and that this has 
led to a run on alarm clocks and a rebuke 
to the only factory making them for not 
’fulfilling its output promises. 

PIGGY GOES HOME 

A farmer in Appalachicola, Florida, 
has a homing pig. t He gave the animal 
to his brother, who lives about 40 miles 
away. Four days later he heard a 
familiar squeak, and here was Master 
Pig home again, having found its way 
through 'a dense wood and swimming 
across four streams en route ! 

STILL WORKING 

Mr Robert Bulman, of Mollington in 
Cheshire, is 95 and still does the work of 
his smithy. 

Not only that, but he goes off on the 
bus to deliver his work in Liverpool and 
bring more back with him, a nice little 
journey of 30 miles each time. A 
Liverpool firm of rice millers can find 
no one else to temper their special meal 
grinders as he does. 

He lives in a bungalow, of which he 
did every bit of the work save the shell, 
which a bricklayer built; and he was 
Si then. He says he is lucky to have- 
such a fine Man Friday as his adopted 
niece, who keeps house, cooks, and 
cultivated the garden. And she is 72. 


A Little Masterpiece 


Oiieffield, the Yorkshire home of the 
k -' finest steel in the world, is famous 
for its cutlery, and has been for half a 
thousand years. 

Its craftsmen have always taken a 
great pride in their work, and inferior 
quality has been regarded as a serious 
reflection on the good name of the city. 

One of the finest of Sheffield crafts¬ 
men is Mr Albert Darwin, who has 
devoted his spare time for a year to 
making a miniature canteen of cutlery. 
There are 50 pieces, the biggest being a 
carving' knife two inches long and the 
smallest a saltspoor. a quarter of an 
inch long. Small as each little piece of 
cutlery is. it is perfect, and even when 
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Monkeys begging from passers-by in a 
Calcutta street 

THE WAFFLES 

The quarter of a million visitors-who 
flocked to a Minnesota harvest festival 
the other day all ate waffles. There 
were so many to be made that a concrete 
mixer was used to beat up the batter ! 

MR NASH’S ADVENTURE 

Mr D. Nash of Mossman, North 
Queensland, lias a very exciting story 
to tell his friends. He was out fishing 
the other day 7 , and had just caught a fish 
which he was playing into a net when 
he stepped on his catch by mistake,- 
and found himself hurled six feet into 
the air! The fish was a 16-foot sawfish 
weighing half a ton, and with a 5-foot 
saw ! Mr Nash was none the worse 
after flying through the air so dramatic¬ 
ally, being quickly hauled out of the 
water by onlookers. 

WHAT OF THE OCEAN BED ? 

Dr Charles Snowden Piggott, of the 
Carnegie Institute at Washington, is 
hoping to find radium at the bottom of 
the sea. He has a steel rope seven 
miles long which he hopes to sink to the 
bed of the ocean. It will carry a power¬ 
ful explosive charge to disturb the 
sediment, and there will be an engine 
of 100 hp to raise the rope and bring 
to the surface samples of material which 
may provide us with valuable knowledge 
of the ocean bed and its products. 


examined under a magnifying-glass it is 
apparently flawless. The carving knife 
has a true cutting edge and can be 
sharpened on the steel, which is minutely 
grooved for this purpose. The salt spoon 
will pick up two or three grains of salt. 

The whole set of miniature cutlery is 
in a wooden cabinet less than four inches 
long, beautifully carved in Oueen Anne 
style, with a hinged lid, lined with 
plush, and with bone slots into which 
the pieces fit. 

This wonderful bit of work is soon 
to be exhibited at the Weston Park 
Museum. Every 7 piece is made of stain¬ 
less steel, and the 50 pieces together 
weigh less than an ounce. 


THE ISMS 


It was Sunday evening in Bradford, 
and a crowd had gathered to hear a 
speaker who was putting Europe right, 
though his audience had gathered in a 
draughty spot swept by 7 an exceptionally 
bitter wind. 

“ Europe,” declared the prophet-, ".is 
full of false doctrines. Down with 
Fascism, I say, down with Communism, 
down with Socialism and Isolationism 
and Imperialism! ’’ 

" Hear, hear!" shouted a voice in the' 

crowd. “ And down with rheumatism! " 

% 

NATURE’S SHINING LIGHTS 

When an old gold-mine at ICaranga- 
hake, New Zealand, was reopened 
recently 7 the miners were surprised to 
find countless glow-worms 1000 feet 
below the surface and deep in the side 
of a mountain. 

How did they get there, so far from 
their natural haunts ? A minute exam¬ 
ination shows that they are identical with 
those found in the famous limestone 
caves at Waitomo, near Auckland. One 
cave is known as the Glow-worm Cave. 

• There is such an abundance of these 
shining creatures in the mine that in 
one stretch of about 100 feet it is 
possible to see by 7 their light the rails on 
which the mine trucks run, and miners 
can walk along using only their light. 

THE LOST SHEEP 

This little tale of the storm comes to us 
rather late. 

Some sheep which had been missing 
from New Mead Farm, Llanyre, were all 
found except one, for which search was 
kept up for three days. 

At length the missing sheep was seen 
on a ledge only- a foot wide but over 
ninety feet down a cliff. 

Tom Jones, one of the boys of the 
farm, asked to be lowered to the ledge, 
where he tied the legs of the sheep 
together and then slung it over his 
shoulders, and they 7 were both drawn up 
to the top of the cliff. Tom said it was a 
picture he had seen of the Good Shepherd 
which put the idea into his head of how 
to carrv out the dangerous task. 


A Square Deal Long Ago 


r "pnE railway companies, losing money 
^ weekly, owing, as they 7 say 7 , to com¬ 
petition from the fleets of lorries owned 
by the road transport concerns, are ask¬ 
ing Parliament to permit them to alter 
their rules so that they 7 may meet the 
opposition in what they call a square 
deal. 

Transport has once before occasioned 
a great modification in our laws, one 
stranger than any that occurs to the 
novelists when they set their stories in 
an old-time English background. 

Originally the whole country belonged 
to the king, and every 7 man held his land 
and estate as the king’s tenant. All owed 
service in return, military 7 or economic. 
The majority of the lesser men paid 
their rent in kind—in oxen, sheep, 


THE BOY COOK 

No boy 7 can be anv worse for knowing 
at any rate a little about cookery 7 , and 
no man need be ashamed of being able to 
cook a dinner in emergency 7 . 

This is the view taken by Mr H. D. 
Barnes, headmaster of Henley Grammar 
School, where boy r s of 16 have a choice 
of hobby 7 classes, including woodwork, 
sketching, bee-keeping, and cookery 7 . 

The cookery class is very 7 popular, 
and during the term boys receive 12 
lessons. At the end of the term they 7 
should be able to roast a joint, bake or 
grill herrings, stuff tomatoes, make 
apple fritters, and provide themselves 
with a supply of chocolate cakes. 

EAST AND WEST 

• Do you know that in the West End 
of London you can almost imagine 
yourself in the East ? 

There are restaurants where you may 
eat all sorts of Chinese dishes and meet 
all Chinatown eatingi their strange 
meals with chopsticks. You can have 
bamboo shoots and seaweed. 

And, if you please, you may cook the 
food y 7 ourself. It is all brought raw 
to the table, and y 7 ou are given a copper 
pan and a gas ring. Very 7 good it is too. 

THE MODEL RAILWAY 

The C N has told many 7 stories of how 
the unemployed help themselves. Mr 
Banks, an unemployed miner of Wigan, 
has built a model railway 7 and installed it 
on a piece of ground he uses as a garden. 
Using nothing but scrap metal no one 
wanted, he has built engines and coaches 
that are big enough to carry loads of 
happy y 7 oungsters. It was solely 7 to give 
pleasure to the other unemployed men’s 
children round about his home that Mi- 
Banks started on the work. 

AFTER SIX YEARS 

From Mariner’s Terrace to Alpha 
Grove in Leeds is no more than a minute 
or two’s walk. 

One day six years ago Mrs Lonsdale 
of Alpha Grove sent a formal invitation 
to a wedding to Mrs Green of Mariner’s 
Terrace, but the invitation never arrived. 
Mrs Green was rather hurt about it, and 
though Mrs Lonsdale assured her that 
she had not been forgotten she always 
thought it strange that she should have 
been left out. 

Mrs Green has passed on, and so has 
Mrs Lonsdale, but the other day the 
official invitation to the wedding was 
duly delivered at 5 Mariner’s Terrace. 


horses, and grain. But in Plantagcnct 
times the cost of getting this rent to 
Court proved more than the tenants 
could support. 

There were tolls for bridges and fords 
to pay 7 ; there were robbers in every 
gorge or thicket ; and it was impossible 
to make use of water transport, for the 
riverways were barred by the weirs and 
other contrivances set up by owners in 
order to catch fish for their Friday 7 and 
Lenten dinners. 

So the law was changed. The tenant 
was given a square deal by the State. 
Men kept their domestic animals and 
grain at home for personal use or local 
sale, and paid their rent in money, a 
reform of the highest importance to the 
country. 



The 12-foot wheel of a steam tractor engaged on 
building a reservoir at Abberton in North Essex 

IS IT COMPULSION ? 

A letter in The Times quotes the 
Prime Minister’s broadcast of January 
23 : “ Compulsion is not in accordance 
wfth the democratic system under which 
we live." 

Then the writer asks : “ Please, sir,' 

need I go on pay-ing my 7 income tax ? ” 

The C N replies : “ Certainly, because 
we levy the income tax upon ourselves, 
and it is our own hands we put into our 
pockets, even if we would rather not.’’ 
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Poor Spain 


O mighty Spain ! dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, 

spoils 

Shrunk to this little measure ? 

Cpain lies at the foot of a 
conqueror. The blow at 
her heart was struck by no 
foreign invader, but by a 
Spaniard who called in the help 
of any and every alien foe, 
Moroccan, Italian, German, to 
break his own countrymen. 
Whatever the Government of 
Spain may have been, it was 
elected bv r the people, and war 
was not the way to end it. Spain 
fell because of treachery within 
the fortress. It .remains for the 
Spanish soldier who sold the pass 
to pay his mercenaries. 

None can foretell the future of 
Spain while the bill is being paid. 
All that is sure is that the cost 
will press intolerably on the 
shoulders of a poor people 
brought nearer to the famine 
line -by three years of civil war, 
which they alone must pay for. 

It is easier to look back and 
deplore the savage strife which 
has brought Spain to this pass, 
and to wonder how it has come 
about that this proud people has 
fallen from its high estate. They 
have every fine quality which 
lends itself to success, courage 
that no reverse can daunt, de¬ 
termination, indifference to the 
cruellest trial, and ambition. 

In the past these qualities 
made them sovereigns of the Old 
World and heirs of the New. 

But had ruthlcssness even then 
sown the seeds of decay ? It may 
have been so, for when the sceptre 
fell from the hand of Charles into 
that of hisxson Spain’s empire 
dwindled. Her treasure ships 
were the prey of Francis Drake ; a 
broken Armada transferred her 
sea-power to England. But even 
while Spain dwindled she was lit 
with the sunset glow of the genius 
of Velasquez and Cervantes. 

Then and thereafter the flame 
of her chivalry and pride and 
power seemed to dwindle till 
they fell with a crash in the 
Spanish-American War, a struggle 
which was one of the ironies of 
history. Yet even then it seemed 
that a New Spain might rise, 
purged of her weaknesses, when 
she sought democratic freedom 
in a Republic. 

It was not to be. But will any¬ 
body dare to say that it is not to 
be ? The Republic’s fight has 
been for freedom. It has burned 
as fiercely as in any war Spain 
ever fought for conquest. The 
spirit of the Spanish nation is 
unquenched. They who have 
fought with such incredible en¬ 
durance for their rights as free 
men will again raise that standard 
of liberty which, however tat¬ 
tered, is never long in the dust. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Walt Disney in the Wrong Place 

|t is sad news that Mr Walt Disney 
is considering what he can make on 
one of his peculiar films of the story of 
King Arthur. 

It is sadder that we may look 
forward to plenty of the uproarious 
Disney humour, with King Arthur’s 
Knights of the Round Table blundering 
about in their medieval armour, which, 
by the way, was unknown to them. 

Mr Disney is not the first American 
humorist to try his hand at extracting 
fun from the Arthurian legend. Mark 
Twain, who was a humorist of the first 
water, wrote his worst attempt at a 
joke in A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur, which fell very flat. 

The legend of King Arthur is one of 
the precious possessions of the Anglo- 
Saxon people. Why cheapen it by 
turning it into a display of ridiculous 
high spirits ? 

© 

Turn Again, Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt’s mail aver¬ 
ages about 4000 letters a day. 
President Hoover received about 400. 

There is no doubt that Mr Roose¬ 
velt’s qualities appeal to the average 
man, who feels that he is friendly and 
approachable. Perhaps he will stand 
for the Presidency again. Turn again, 
Roosevelt, thrice President of America? 
© 

The Car Waits 

There is good news from Winehmore 
Hill in North London. 

Poor folk have long found it a hard 
walk from the bus stops to the joint 
Edmonton and Enfield hospital or the’ 
L C C hospital, and in bad weather the 
journey, about a mile each way, has 
been dreaded by women from the 
East End who visit the hospitals. 

Now we hear that owners of cars in 
the neighbourhood have banded them¬ 
selves into a league of willing helpers, 
who every Sunday afternoon wait near 
the bus stops to give poor folk a lift. 

It is a lovely thing to do, and many 
a tired woman must thank God for it. 


The Government Short ol Room 

Jt seems regrettable that the Govern- 
•ment should evict the Board of 
Education from its fine offices in 
Whitehall to make room for the Air 
Ministry. 

It seems that the Air Ministry is 
thought to be too far from the seat 
of Government, and it is certainly 
unfortunate for it to be scattered 
about as it has been. It has grown 
so rapidly that it has been housed 
piecemeal. The Government should 
build proper offices for all its Depart¬ 
ments. It was only a year or two ago 
that one of the Government Depart¬ 
ments needing more space left it for 
an American to supply it in the 
Strand! 

In any case it is a thousand pities to 
displace'the Board of Education—and 
at a time when so much nonsense is 
being poured into our people’s minds 
every day by astrologers and other 
quacks. 

© 

Poor Little Calf 

The Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
still hunt the deer. It is reported 
from -Minehead that a hind and her 
calf took refuge in the sea from the 
hunters. 

The two creatures, the calf following 
the hind, had been chased across miles 
of country; crossing the marshes 
adjoining the town, they entered a 
rough sea. In the end the hind came 
ashore and took to the open country 
again, but the calf, following till it 
was too exhausted to go farther, was 
drowned ; its body was later washed 
up on the shore. 

It seems pitiful that beautiful 
creatures should thus be hunted, and 
pitiful also that the hunters have 
nothing better to do than to pursue 
pleasure so callously, and in such an 
un-British way. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Perhaps the world may seem to be 
getting worse because your standards of 
what it ought to be are getting-better ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


"JhiERE can be no hard and fast rules for driving 
along flooded roads, says a motor expert. Anyhow,' 
not fast ones. 


0 

M poet says money-making 
is a secret to him. And 
he can’t keep it. 

0 

gosiE modern writers in¬ 
vent their own words. 
Some are beyond words. 

0 

JfilE cheap modern house 
is easily let, says a 
builder. And the tenant 
let in .' 

0 

'J'he whole of Surrey will 
soon be included 
in Greater London. But 
Surrey people are not 
easily taken in: 


0 

A N American film gets a 
scene in the English 
House of Commons all 
wrong. They ought to 
have asked an AIP to 
make one. 

0 

Somebody says football is 
as good as a tonic. 
There is certainly a kick 
in it. 

0 . 

A publicity agent de¬ 
clares he knows how 
to draw crowds. It is 
quicker to photograph 
them. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If athletes jump 
to conclusions 


MR JOHN 

By the Pilgrim 

]Y/Tr John’s day is done. He has 
passed on in mid-winter, smil¬ 
ing to the end. _ 

A poor old woman shivered at his 
funeral. She told us that till that 
day she had not been out of doors for 
months ; but she had hobbled along 
then, in spite of her. rheumatism, 
because Mr John, she said, had been 
the most wonderful friend she had 
ever had. 

We knew, of course, that he was 
a philanthropist. He had endowed 
more than one hospital, and for a 
quarter of a century had been the 
mainstay of a dozen worthy institu¬ 
tions. It was he who built the row of 
almshouses on the sunny side of a 
little hill, and his native town keeps 
other monuments to his munificence. 

But it was the poor crippled woman 
who told us the most charming thing 
about Mr John. It was not that he 
had paid her rent for ten years, not 
that he had kept her coalhouse full, 
not that he had enabled her to have 
little luxuries which the Old Age 
Pension could never supply. It was. 
that Mr John, with four servants, a 
chauffeur, and a gardener, should for 
years have made a point of calling to 
see her once a week, always taking a 
cup of tea with her after chopping 
enough firewood to last till his next 
visit. “ That was the sort of man he 
was,” she whispered ; “ not just rich, 
you know, but a gentleman.” 

© 

Is it Like This That God 
Sees Us? 

LJandfuls of stars are scattered up 
* *• and down 

Where, in the daylight, you can see a 
town, 

But bricks and mortar disappear at 
night, 

Nothing is seen but lovely spangled 
light. 

And is it thus God sees the human 
race ? 

All that is cruel, all that’s mean and 
base 

Covered by pity, as a town by night, 
With here and there a little point of 
light ? Janet Farwell 

© 

A Little England 

yV " Little England ” is on the 
way, says the Bishop of Ely. 
We quote his words : 

If the steady decrease in the child 
population of the country continues 
some of those who are now children may 
find themselves members of a Little 
England. But for the fact that people in 
this country tend to live longer than they 
used to do we should already have been 
conscious of our national decline. 

Then the bishop went on to point 
out that the birthrate in Germany 
is sufficiently high to maintain her 
population and that the birthrate in 
Italy is high enough to provide an 
increase of population. We are glad 
that this all-important question is at 
last attracting the attention of people 
in authority. ' ~ 
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The Way of a 
Waterfall 

When a River Takes 
a Leap 

The proposal that a newly-dis¬ 
covered waterfall in British Guiana 
should be named George the Sixth 
Fall prompts a traveller to ask whether 
the Jail, which is said to be formed by 
a drop of 1600 feet, has a river big 
enough to maintain a constant flow of 
water over it. 

British Guiana had already the highest 
known falls, several times higher than 
the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi, while 
Niagara, which is divided into halves, 
has a perpendicular fall of only 162 feet. 

But these two falls arc fed by terrific 
volumes of water. The Victoria Falls 
are a thousand yards wide at the point 
at which the river makes its 400-fect 
plunge ; the two halves of the Niagara 
Falls measure together 3640 feet, and 
over them pour 15 million cubic feet 
of water every minute, nine-tenths on 
the Canadian side of the chasm. 

Such are the sort of credentials experts 
ask of waterfalls for which distinguished 
names are suggested. There is one place 
in British Guiana where, from the sum¬ 
mit of Mount Roraima in a rainy season, 
a waterfall begins at a height of 2000 
feet, but it ends in what seems smoke : 
caught by the air, the water is converted 
into mist and spray, so that at the foot 
there is no waterfall at all. There are 
others which function only after rain or 
snow, never during dry seasons. 

The Cataract of Lodore 

All this reminds one of our readers of 
a visit he paid to our own Falls of 
Lodore, near the head of Lake Derwcnt- 
water, one hot summer. 

He had been reading Southey’s poem 
on it, written by Southey to please his 
children because! as he said, “ I was 
Laureate to them and the King.” 

Nobody has ever written of .the 
Victoria or the Niagara falls as our poet 
wrote of Lodore ; the way the water 
falls in the ringing rhyme is terrific. So 
it was with the keenest expectation that 
our reader made his pilgrimage; but as 
he approached a wondrous stillness 
possessed the air, and he thought some 
undetected breeze was probably carrying 
the roaring thunder of the waters from 
him instead of to him. 

The silence was more simply explained 
as he reached the rocks that he had 
so long pictured, for the Cataract of 
Lodore, famed throughout the English- 
speaking world, was dry ! A butterfly 
could not have moistened its wings in 
the falls. Lodore is a cataract only in 
seasons of heavy rainfall. 

The Strange Position in 
America 

The American Senate has agreed with 
the House of Representatives in cutting 
down by £30,000,000 the demand of 
President Roosevelt for relief money 
.for the distressed. 

It is a sad business, one result of the 
recent elections in which the Republican 
Party opposing the President made 
such substantial gains. 

An enormous number of distressed 
families are affected by the action of 
Congress. Not long ago President 
Roosevelt declared that a third of the 
American people were living in con¬ 
ditions of dire poverty, and he has never 
wavered in his plans to help them. 

The President and his Cabinet 
•Ministers do not sit in Congress, and 
can only induce it to act through their 
supporters in Congress. It is a strange 
position, which few people here under¬ 
stand. What should we think if the 
British Government had no right to sit in 
Parliament and could only induce it to 
act by influencing it from without. 


The Boy With the Goose 

A 2000-YEAR-OLD TUSSLE 




The ancient Greek sculpture by Boethus and, on the 
right, the little figure carved by Sir William Reid Dick 


The Invincible 
British Fleet 

A New Warship Every 
Week 

Lord Stanhope, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in a remarkable statement 
tells the nation that the British Navy 
is able to guarantee, humanly speaking, 
that it is equal to the task of maintaining 
the vital sea routes against any probable 
combination of foes. 

He goes on to demonstrate this by 
showing that the Navy is immensely 
stronger than that of any other Power 
(except America, which he did not 
mention). 

In battleships the comparison is : 


Great Britain.15 

Japan . 9 

France . 7 

Germany . . 5 

Italy . 4 


The German five include the three 
” pocket ” battleships of 10,000 tons. 

T11 addition, said Lord Stanhope, 
Britain has building or projected seven 
more battleships, of which four are to 
be launched this year. None of the 
other nations mentioned has so much 
building in hand, so that the British 
lead must be increased in the next year 
or two. 


L ondon City, heart and mainspring of 
the world’s finance, has come upon a 
touch of gaiety inspired by a cherubic 
little boy wrestling with a goose. 

Carved in stone by Sir William Reid 
Dick, ho" stands on the new structure 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr Laurence 
Gotch have been ten years in building 
for the Midland Bank. 

Rather a strange symbol-signature for 
a bank, one might think, but the group 
is a sculptured joke declaring the name 
of the thoroughfare—Poultry. The two 
figures in the little group immediately 
recall photographs or even models of 
something similar that most of us have 
seen. Although not actually a copy, the 
sculpture embodies the idea and some¬ 
thing of the pose of one of the most 
famous little statues in the world. 

Some time in the second century 
before Christianity, when geese were pets 
for the children of classical Greece, a 
little boy tussling with a goose as big 
as himself was caught in the act by a 
sculptor named Boethus, who made a 
delightful bronze group of the pair. 

Until then Greek art had always been 
serious, representing mainly gods and 
heroes; in this work Greek sculpture 
seemed to be learning to smile, and it has 
kept the world smiling at intervals ever 

A Soldier's Thanks 
For Peace 

Conscience has made a cheerful giver 
of a man who was a soldier and who now 
wants to give liis mite to his country. 

He has sent (without his name) £25 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a 
token of gratitude for Mr Chamberlain’s 
efforts for peace. 

Sir John Simon sometimes receives 
conscience money of a very different 
kind from people who ought to have paid 
it before to the Inland Revenue ; but 
this is the first time that conscience has 
come in patriotism’s guise, and he 
publicly expressed his warm thanks for 
this gift to the nation aild his apprecia¬ 
tion of the spirit which prompted it. 

It comes from a soldier who, having 
experienced the horrors of war, knows 
the worth of peace. 

The Shepherd's Crook 

At the consecration of Bishop Powell 
the other day in York Minster he carried a 
pastoral staff of hazel wood surmounted 
by a ram’s horn made and presented 
to him by an Ullswater shepherd. 


since. We know from ancient writings 
that Boethus was a master sculptor of 
children ; but, his work having nearly 
all vanished, The Boy with a Goose 
remains his abiding claim to immortality, 
and it suffices. 

Several versions of it in marble survive 
in Europe. Perhaps the best known is 
that which stands with masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture in one of the galleries 
at the Vatican. Believed to have 
adorned a fountain in the Rome of the 
Caesars, it was excavated in our own 
time from the ruins to which the greater 
part of the city was reduced during the 
Dark Ages. 

But here is the Boy again, sturdy as 
an infant Hercules, with his muscles 
braced, his little legs apart, his left arm 
under a wing of the goose, and both 
hands grasping the neck of his protesting 
pet, the whole work looking alive—a 
baby’s struggle against odds immortalised 
by the sculptor’s chisel. 

There arc other copies of it, in the 
Louvre, in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome, and at Munich, and it is of these 
that wc are reminded by the merry little 
man and his feathered rival now renew¬ 
ing at the Midland Bank the friendly 
wrestling bout begun in Greece more 
than twenty centuries ago. 

The New Way of 
Trading 

Can small trading between nations 
survive ? Many observers think not, 
both for theoretical reasons and because 
other nations are dealing in bulk. 

By trading, in bulk is meant a direct 
exchange, between Nation A and Nation 
B, of large quantities of specific goods, 
say the wheat of A for the ships of B. 

Germany and Italy have been doing 
this, and the chairman of the West¬ 
minster Bank, Mr Rupert Beckett, 
thinks our traders should follow suit, 
organising their trades into export and 
import bodies capable of bulk dealing. 

W'e did this sort of trading in the 
Great War, and since then it has 
been practised by New Zealand. The 
Dominion buys up all the butter surplus 
from’the farmers and sells it in bulk to 
an organisation of merchants in London 
who market the butter here. In the 
war we bought up all Australian wool. 
That is what is being done by Germany in 
various ways. In exchange for a crop she 
gives payment in marks only spendable 
in Germany, and so her export trade gains. 


Smaller Vessels 

As to other warships, Britain has 
400 vessels of various sorts, including 
Co cruisers, 169 destroyers (fast small 
vessels with guns and torpedoes), and 
54 submarines, Since the end of 193O 
eight new cruisers have been completed, 
and since the end of 1935 no fewer than 
38 new destroyers have been put into 
service. 

But that is not all. The Prime 
Minister has told us that this year 
Co new warships will be completed. Wc 
actually have building or projected at 
the present time, in addition to the 
warships already mentioned, 21 cruisers, 

29 destroyers, 15 submarines, and 5 
aircraft carriers, as well as many smaller 
craft. 

All this, says Lord Stanhope, “ ensures 
the safety of the realm.” 

A VERY PRESENT HELP 
IN TROUBLE 

The New Home of St Mary’s 

It renews one’s faith in the kindliness 
of human nature to hear of a gift 
just made to St Mary’s Hospital at 
Paddington. 

The family of Mrs Robert Fleming 
have given her house, Joyce Grove, 
Nettlebed, to the hospital as a con¬ 
valescent home for its patients. It is 
a big house with magnificent trees 
surrounding it, and its garden windows 
looking over lawns sloping to a lake 
to make a lovely picture. 

Fortunate the patients who are sent 
there to recover fully from their ill¬ 
nesses when they are well enough to be 
moved. There is nothing that can be 
a greater boon. Only the other day we 
received a letter from a patient who had 
been in hospital, and was now staying 
in the small home of a kindly friend. 
“ She is very very kind,” said a rather 
sad little sentence at the end, “ but I 
don’t feel quite as well as I did at the 
hospital.” 

That is where the convalescent home 
fulfils a very real need ; and the new 
home at Nettlebed, which will take in 

30 convalescents, will be an unforgotten 
blessing to those whom it cares for. But 
such a Home has to be kept up, and 
St Mary’s could not have afforded to 
accept it without the additional generous 
contributions for its maintenance by 
other kind people, including one of 
£1000 a year for seven vears from Lord 
Nuffield. 
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Life on a Crust of Rock 

The Earth s Weak Points 


TV/'hen we reflect that the earth’s 
people live on a thin crust of 
rock, covering a mass of matter not 
exactly fluid but still not solidified, it is 
surprising not that earthquakes occur 
but that they are not more frequent. 

The earth’s crust is subjected to 
continual strain and stress, particularly 
in some places. As the earth cools there 
is shrinkage, and the shrinkage is 
unequal. The mountains are crinkles 
caused by the shrinkage. Yet man 
indomitably pursues his labours, even 
in places of known weakness where 
terrible disasters have continuously 
occurred. Our country is in a safe zone 
and the. most we experience is an 
occasional tremor... 

The weakest places are near mountain 
ranges where the surface of the earth 
slopes suddenly. Thus we get the 
Italian weak line, where the famous 
volcanoes Vesuvius, Etna, and Strorn- 
boli have throughout history claimed 
their victims. In 190S the Messina 
earthquake killed nearly So,000 people 
and made many young orphans. 

The scene of the sad earthquake in 
Chile is on the longest and weakest line 
of the earth, where high mountains run 
from north to south ; it is the scene of 
recurrent disasters. The lands round the 


Pacific are sharply inclined to a deep 
sea, and the mountains are close inland. 
So we get serious movements. 

In 1906 San Francisco was devastated 
by an earthquake -whose area extended 
to 250 square miles. The recent disaster 
at Chile is on the same scale. Five towns 
have been destroyed and a great area 
laid waste, including many villages. 
Concepcion has lost a quarter of its 
population of 40,000. As proof of the 
fortitude of mankind, this town has ■ 
been visited by earthquakes four times in 
300 years. Each time the city has been 
built anew, in finer style. 

The islands of the West Indies are 
also on the weak line, and their history 
is full of disasters. 

Japan is a land of earthquakes, and 
the Japanese have accordingly studied 
them closely ; they are so used to earth 
movements that their houses are built to 
suit the conditions, low and on wide 
foundations. 

Perhaps the most remarkable volcano 
in the world is Stroinboli, sometimes 
called the Lighthouse of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It forms one of the Lipari 
Islands and has an area of only five 
square miles, yet 2500 people live pre¬ 
cariously under the shadow of the vol¬ 
cano, which is always in mild eruption. 


Bishop of London's Long Day 


I t seems almost unthinkable that the 
Bishop of London is leaving us in the 
autumn, and that Fulham Palace will 
know him no more. 

He declares that he is retiring because 
he feels he is too old and ought to make 
way for a younger man. But where could 
a younger man be found than this youth 
of 80 years, who has been the life and 
soul of London .for 50 of them ? . 

For half a century he has been 
labouring in its vineyard, and lie began 
at the most untilled corner of it at 
Bethnal Green. 

When he was head of Oxford House 
there, just 50 years ago, and afterwards 
Itector of Bethnal Green, the neighbour¬ 
hood-between there and Shoreditch was 
a byword for slums. 'One of them, the 
Old Nicol, was so bad that when police¬ 
men had to enter its filthy alleys through 
the opening to them of “ the Posties ” 
in Bethnal Green Road they were com¬ 
pelled to go in couples for safety. 

The bishop left it better than he 
found it. Toynbee Hall, as well as Oxford 
House just founded, brought some sweet¬ 
ness and light into those.murky purlieus 
of crime and drink, and the young curate, 
who had come from Shrewsbury, soon 
made his mark there. He was only Mr 
Winnington Ingram when he began, but 
after more than ten years hard labour 
he was given more.of it to do in Darkest 
London as Dr Winnington Ingram, 
Bishop of Stepney. 

Another Bishop of Stepney, Dr Cosmo 
Lang, who followed him in that diocese 
which tests a man's mettle, became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr Winning- 
ton Ingram left it to become Bishop of 
London, and to London he has remained 
faithful ever since. He could do no 
other, for London is written on his heart. 

There has never been a good cause 
to which he has not lent his unadorned 
eloquence. What is the secret of his 


spoken words ? We have heard him speak 
to young men and maidens, to old people 
and young children, and have watched 
them one and all hanging on his words. 
It may be because he seems always to 
be conferring quietly with them like 
friends, seldom preaching at them, 
hardly ever exhorting, only persuading. 
It might be because of his unfaltering 
sincerity. He speaks from his heart. 
But most of all it is, we think, because of 
the friendliness of the man. Young and 
old, learned or simple, none who hear 
him or know him can do other than 
feel that they have a corner in the heart 
of this shrewd, kindly, understanding 
Christian gentleman. 

There is many a call on him. Will lie 
lend Fulham Palace grounds for a chil¬ 
dren's garden party or a charitable 
gathering ? Of course he will, and "be 
there to make it go. Will he address a 
meeting for some good cause, or speak at 
a prizegiving at some young people’s 
college ? Of course he will, and will give a 
prize. We wonder if he has ever said 
No ; and we doubt if be could. His 
speeches on all these occasions would, 
if printed, fill many a shelf in Fulham 
Palace Library. 

He is no ascetic. He neither drinks 
nor smokes, but only the other day he 
was playing a round of golf for the 
London clergy, and he still can keep his 
end up at squash rackets. Old ? Who 
says he is old ? It is his light heart that 
keeps him young. 

Longfellow might have had such a 
man in mind when he wrote of one who 

Each morning sees some work begun, 
Each evening sees its close. 

Something accomplished, something done. 

But it is almost impossible to think of 
our Bishop of London emulating the 
sturdy village blacksmith still further by 
seeking repose 



TREASURE ISLAND l! 

The Never-Never Land Made 
by the Hand of Man 


America this year is having two 
World’s Fairs, one by the Atlantic and 
the other on the Pacific coast. 

In.New York 61 Governments and 
the League of Nations are to show 
something of their fast, present, and 
future in an Ideal City of Tomorrow 
covering 1216 acres. This great exhibi¬ 
tion, with scores of buildings and streets 
and beautifully laid-out gardens, has 
risen in less than three years on a 
Long Island swamp formerly used as a 
refuse dump. 

But to provide a site for America’s 
World’s Fair of the West, which opens 
this week, it was necessary to create a 
complete new island of 400 acres in 
San Francisco Bay. Here we tell the 
story of San Francisco’s T rcasure Island. 

VY 7 here two years ago 27 feet of - 
” water flowed over Yerba Buena 
shoals there now rises an island 
adorned by trees, scented by carpets 
of flowers, and dignified by the half- 
fantastic yet noble buildings of a 
great dream city. 

This is all the work of man. Its 
name is Treasure Island, the home for 
40 weeks this year of San Francisco’s 
International Exposition, and the 
terminus, now and hereafter, of the 
biggest flying-boats in the world, the- 
72-passenger Clipper ships that ply 
across the wide stretches of the Pacific 
between California and Hong Kong. 

The United States Government 
spent over £1,000,000 and employed 
its unemployed to create this 400-acre 


island of sand sucked up from the 
bottom of San Francisco Bay. Better 
to give them a real job in making 
America than let them eat their heatts 
out in idleness on a dole, Mr Roosevelt . 
thinks. On February 18 this island;--! 
one of. the world’s wonders in one fif i 
the world’s beauty spots, opens its 
gates to the public to become the 
playground of the West. 

The very name Golden Gate has 
lured travellers around half the world 
' to see for themselves that narrow,.; 
portal of the seas behind which' the'.' 
sun sets nightly in flaming glory, 
colouring the waters of a lovely bay 
so large that you could fit the Isle of 
Man into it twice, over. To this 
wonder and beauty have now been 
added two of the world’s most remark¬ 
able bridges, and finally Treasure 
Island and the temporary playground 
-built lipon it, to emphasise the unity of 
the countries of the Pacific. 

It requires something more tlian g 
creamy stucco buildings embellished -, 
harmoniously with the 32 pastel tints'.;■ 
of the special Exposition. Palette to 
make 400 acres of new ground into.a T 
dream city. It requires, more than ;. 
anything else, the careful thought of 
tiie landscape gardener seconded by 
thousands of plants, bulbs, bushes, 
and trees. In the 20 acres- of the 
Magic Gardens alone a million plants 
have been set out, Soo trees over Go 
feet tall have been transplanted, and, 
to protect this garden spot from the 
winds that sweep in from the sea, a 


Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay. Strictly speaking, the scene of the great-ex 
by itself, for, as the picture shows, it is'joined by a causeway to the neighbour! 












JL-Jow little we know of the lives of 
those who minister to our daily 
needs in this or that humble capacity! 

The butcher’s boy, the postman, the 
window-cleaner—they exist for us for a 
brief space while they discharge their 
functions and then fade from our con¬ 
sciousness as though they had never 
been. Least of all is the errand boy 
regardcd'who delivers at our door our 
purchases from hatshop, dressmaker, or 
furrier. In our eagerness to open our 
parcels we generally let him go with 
perfunctory thanks and perhaps a tip. 

In Budapest these errand boys trudge 
on -foot or whiz about on bicycles, some¬ 
times with great loads strapped to their 
backs. And there was one (the youth 
who fetched and carried for the furrier 
the family dealt with) who had been 
passingly noticed because of the deter¬ 
mined swing of his strong young arms 
as he shouldered huge bundles of our 
own and other people’s furs. Also he 
had an uncommonly good face. 

One morning he was left for a while 
in the hall, which happened to be littered 
with the contents of a newly-cleared-out 
attic; and he was found delicately 
fingering an old book, the work of a 
classic poet. 

“ You—you’re not thinking of selling 
these, I suppose ? ” he asked shyly. 

“ Not exactly. Why ? " 

Oh, just that I should have liked to 
buy it,” he said. Then his eye was 
caught by a landscape in oils which stood 
stacked against the wall. 

“ That’s a good picture. It needs 
restoring, but it’s good.” 

Two Sailors 

T here is much talk in Yorkshire at 
presentof two of the county’s famous 
seamen, the two William Scorcsbys, 
father and son. 

Curious as it may seem, it is hoped to 
preserve a chimney as a memorial to 
them. A relic of the old days when iron¬ 
stone was mined in the neighbourhood, 
it stands on a hill known as Rosedale 
Chimney, one of the steepest in the 
north of England. The chimney itself 
is So feet high and can be seen for 
miles, its base being 1000 feet abovedhe 
sea.' Dr J. L. Kirk of Pickering be¬ 
lieves that the chimney would make a 
fitting memorial to the famous seafaring 
fatherand son, who.were born at Cropton 
only a mile or two away. 

It would be well if this odd but well- 
known landmark could be preserved, 
for, although the Scorcsbys have been 
honoured on the Continent and in the 
United States, there is no public' 
memorial to them in this country, 
apart from a lectern in Cropton Church. 

Wonderful men they were,’ these 
sailors, one of whom became a parson. 
William Scoresby the elder was born in 
1760, and all the schooling lie had was in 
the village, though lie was working on 
his father’s, farm by the time he was 
nine. • At 20 lie went to sea, and did so 
well that he became captain of a Green¬ 
land whaling ship. Acknowledged to 
be the finest seaman of liis day, he was 
daring as well as fortunate, and before 


He was, as.it happened, quite right 
in both cases. 

“ I’d like, to buy that even more 
than the book, if ft wasn’t too dear.” 

“ But—what would you do with it ? ” 
we asked. “ Have you a place of your 
own ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied. “ We have a 
nice little room, my wife and I.” 

" Wife ? Why, how old are you ? ” 

“ Twenty-four. We have been mar¬ 
ried a year. She works in a paper 
factory. I don’t like it, but we could 
not have got married otherwise.” 

“ And does she too like books and 
pictures ? ” 

" I bet you she does. We have 
about a hundred volumes between us. 
We hope to have a real librarj- some day. 
And six pictures; good ones, not just 
daubs, you know. But there’s not a 
landscape among them, and I love 
landscapes.” 

How easily a golden moment will fall 
into one’s lap sometimes! One had 
' only to say, quite simply 

“ Will you take this landscape as a 
present, then, even if it does need 
restoring ? ” 

What a glorious light leaped into the 
lean young face! 

" Do you mean that, really ? Won’t 
she be pleased ! ” 

And he trudged off happily with the 
picture cosily embedded among sables 
and silver fox wraps, leaving one longing 
for a glance into the little one-roomed 
home in which factory girl and errand 
, boy lived a life devoted to the things of 
the spirit. 

on the Moors 

he retired he made ^90,000. Tall, 
strong, keen-cved, he forced his ship, 

" the Resolution, beyond the Sotli degree 
of latitude in 1806, the highest point 
any ship had ever reached, and a record 
which long . remained unbroken. He 
did much to make Arctic navigation 
safer, and was the first captain to lit 
a crow’s-nest to his ship’s mast, so that 
a look-out coidd lie kept for whales. 

His son was no less remarkable. He 
became as well known as his father, and 
when in 1820 he returned from, one of 
his expeditions after the publication of 
his book on the Arctic Regions and the 
Northern Whale Fishery he found him¬ 
self famous ; for half a century this 
book was the standard work of its kind. 

It is strange that at the height of 
his success as an explorer and master- 
mariner he forsook the sea and an' 
income of about /800 to become a curate, 
at Bessingby, near Bridlington, where 
he was passing rich’on iqo a year. He 
was as successful in the pulpit as on 
his ship ; but he wore himself out, dying 
at Torquay in 1857. Seaman, parson, 
scientist, and author, lie was one of the- 
remarkable men of last century, the 
worthy son of a worthy sire. 

It is good news that these two York- 
shiremen are to have a memorial near 
their early home ; and it is to be hoped 
that Dr Kirk Mill be able to raise the 
£300 needed to give Yorkshire a lasting' 
monument to two distinguished sons. 


The Court of the Moon and the Tower of the Sun, on Treasure Island 

scries of wind-baffles have.been built, 
80 feet high, like flies on a stage. 

A splendid spirit of cooperation 
enables this Exposition to open in 
scheduled- time. For weeks 3000 
artisans have worked in'double shifts 
to add the final touches. But six 
years ago Air Harry Eickhoff, whose 
idea this was, bc-gan seeking the co¬ 
operation of tire Federal Government, 
the 11 western States, and the 20 
foreign countries that have made 
possible this Wonderland in the West. 
Even competing firms in various 
industries have cooperated to present' 
the story of mining, of oil, of lumber, 
and of public utilities as one compre¬ 
hensive whole to the public. 

Ever}? outdoor activity is encour¬ 
aged by this Exposition; a different 
athletic event is planned for each day. 
Aquatic and marine sports, swimming 
meetings, and boat races are especially 
catered for. The Fair simply invites, 
its visitors to come and have a good 
time. It seeks to offer them every- • 
thing from beauty in its Palace of Fine 
Arts to roller-coaster thrills on its 
Gayway; but the idea that lies behind 
it all is the realisation that with the 
.increasing rationalisation of industry 
leisure must increase in the world, and 
the mission of California, Land of 
Sunshine, should be to lead people to 
healthier, more satisfying, and more . 
constructive ways of spending their 
leisure hours. ‘ - 

It may be a hope never realised, 
writes a friend from California, but it 
is a lovely gesture, more magical than 
any talc from the Arabian Nights. 


hibition is not an island 
ng Yerba Buena Island. 
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Bringing Down 
the Rates 

The Town Forest Idea 
in America 

CN readers already know of the 
great enterprises undertaken by the 
Government of the United States to 
save the once-fertile lands of the great 
central basin from further inroads of 
wind-storm, drought, and flood by 
planting trees, improving agricultural 
methods, damming rivers, and even 
setting beavers to work in the wild 
places. News now comes that this work 
is being ably seconded by 1800 local 
communities in. 27 States which have 
set-aside some 3,000,000 acres as forest 
land for the benefit of their citizens. 
Indirectly they benefit the climate and 
water-supply of the country and supply 
new wealth.' 

Tackling a Problem 

That growing interest in town forests, 
as they are called, will do quite as 
much to save America, we believe, as 
the vast Government undertakings. A 
problem is a long way from being solved 
when it looks too big to be mastered 
and people go about saying the Govern¬ 
ment will have to do something ; it is 
far nearer solution when people look at 
it and say: “We could do something 
about it; let’s get to work ! ” . 

This is what is happening in 1800 
American communities concerning this 
serious question. 

We are the more encouraged by this 
movement because the towns in America 
that have forest land of their own 
have found out that it pays. The people 
of Russell, Massachusetts, for example, 
began their forest 15 years ago. They 
had then only 100 acres, and a funcl 
of £20 for their management. Today 
they look at their 3000 acres and say, 

" When our children grow up they can 
live here without paying rates; the 
town, forest will then earn enough 
money to pay the rates for them." 
Thus every man who helps forward the 
town forest idea is doing something 
to make life easier for his children 
in the days to come. 

Europe Helps 

Forests have proved a blessing to the 
towns that have them in years of acute 
unemployment. To the needy man the 
town lends an axe, and the man at 
least has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his family is warmed by his own 
efforts. He himself is warmed twice ! 

One of the great advantages of town 
forests is that their management can 
be controlled, Private ownership has 
been the curse of American woodlands. 
Lands have been ruthlessly cut over to 
glean the highest possible immediate 
profit without a thought for the future. 
Scenes of unparalleled primeval beauty 
have been converted into dreary wastes ; 
land that might have brought in a 
reasonable income for generations has 
been rendered valueless iu a few years. 
Nature now takes her revenge. But 
town forests, being public property, ’ 
are carefully controlled, thinned, and 
planted according to a plan designed 
to ensure a permanent supply of fire¬ 
wood and lumber. 

Supporters of the town forest idea 
in the United States look to Europe 
for ideas about their control - and 
management. Switzerland, Bulgaria, 
Germany, France, and Sweden all have 
valuable experience in the management 
of communal woodlands which the 
Americans are studying. See World Map 

181 

We hear of a woman who for 60 years 
sold fruit and vegetables and has just 
passed on leaving such a train of de¬ 
scendants as few could boast. She had 
20 children, 89 grandchildren, and 72 
great-gra ndchildren. 
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Sheep That Have Lost Devon Delight 


Their Shepherds 


CoR the past five years a flock of 
* sheep on the Campbell Islands 
have had no shepherds. 

The Campbell Islands lie 290 miles 
south of New Zealand. The main island 
is about 30 miles in circumference and 
consists of windswept grassland some¬ 
thing like the moors of Scotland. 

Many years ago someone had the idea 
of colonising the Campbells. A flock 
of sheep was established on the islands, 
but five years ago the people who leased 
the land from the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment gave up the venture. The men 
were brought back to the mainland and 
the sheep were left to their fate. 

The chief obstacle to farming on such 
out-of-the-way places as the Campbell 
Islands is that visitors are so few and 
far between. The renters of the islands 
always had great difficulty in getting 
their bales of wool to the mainland. No 
shipowners are interested in. sending a 
ship on a voyage of 600 miles down 
towards the South Pole to pick up a few 
bales of wool, especially when there is no 
good harbour where cargo can be loaded. 


What has happened to the sheep on 
these islands ? Nobody in New Zealand 
seems to know. It is nobody’s business 
to call to find out. If is considered that 
the neglected sheep will eventually die 
off. Even when there were shepherds 
on the islands to look after the sheep 
the rate of increase barely kept pace 
with the death rate, because the climate 
is severe. It is feared that the deserted 
flock will gradually get smaller and 
smaller. 

This is not a case of Little Bo-Peep 
having lost her Sheep. Everyone in 
New Zealand knows where the Campbell 
Islands sheep are; it is the shepherds 
who arc lost. 

There were people on the islands 
long ago. Just a hundred years ago 
Captain Balleny of the exploring ship 
Eliza Scott rescued four people who had 
been landed there four years previously 
to hunt seals mid had been forgotten. 
They had lived Hire Robinson Crusocs, 
making clothes and huts out of seal 
skins, and had of course suffered from 
the extreme cold. 


Man the Wanderer 


27 (i; Golden Itoad: an Anthology of Travel. 
Ity Arthur Stanley. Dent, js 6d. 

W ill you come travel with me ? asks 
Walt Whitman in his Song of the 
Open Road. Here in a delightful book 
of Coo pages an old friend of books 
and travellers, Mr Arthur Stanley, asks 
us to spend many a happy hour with 
travellers of all time. 

Everyone loves the letter from a friend 
who is on a journey, and most of us de¬ 
light in describing our journeys in letters 
to friends. Somewhere preserved in a 
desk must be many unsuspected master¬ 
pieces ■worthy to rank with the 300 gems 
Mr Stanley has arranged for us here. 

His industry amazes us, for we know 
something of the work and research 
which an anthology demands; but we 
know also that his labour was a delight 
to him as he merrily hent the stile-a. 

From Homer and Herodotus to A. F. 
Tschiffely have been culled passages 


•which thrill and inspire, and awake in 
all who read them that longing the 
Germans have a word for, Wanderlust. 
There are the best translations of the 
best literature in other tongues than our 
own: extracts from diaries, histories, and 
letters ; over a score of poems and posies 
from plays ; and much humour too, for 
travelling induces high spirits and pro¬ 
vokes wit and repartee. Few of those 
who come together in these pages would 
agree with Dr Johnson’s Worth seeing? 
yes ; but not worth going to see, in reply to 
Boswell’s question about the Giant’s 
Causeway. Dr Johnson must not always 
be taken seriously, for he would say 
many things for the sake of the wit, and 
of this particular joke Mr Stanley 
observes that it is another injustice to 
Ireland. 

Every traveller should pop this book 
into his knapsack or his car pocket; but 
we warrant he will not get very far on 
his own journey before he has-read it. 


Father & Son & the Palace of Knossos 


T o the collection of ancient cut stones, 
and gems, gold rings, and jewels, 
from the Palace of Knossos in Crete, 
with which Sir Arthur Evans has en¬ 
riched the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
hangs an odd little tale. 

Many years ago', while young Mr 
Arthur Evans was paying a visit to 
Crete, someone brought to him an en¬ 
graved bit of turquoise which had been 
picked up there. He showed it to his 
father. Sir John Evans, a famous anti¬ 
quarian before him. Having examined 
it Sir John remarked, “ If I were you, 
I think I should’ look into this; it 
seems to me important.” 


So his son took the advice, went back 
to Crete, and began the excavations at 
Knossos, which in a generation have 
revealed a Minoan civilisation there, 
older than that of the palmy days of 
Greece. It revealed the origin of the 
legend of the Minotaur, and perhaps of 
the bull-fighting in Spain. Someone 
jokingly said of this discovery of Crete’s 
heyday of civilisation that Sir Arthur 
spoke of it as a poor thing, but Minoan. 

To the fruits of this discover)', which 
is truly his alone, have been added the 
great collections of stone and bronze 
implements from other sources formed 
by Sir John Evans. 


The Man Who Was III 4000 Years Ago 


N early 4000 years ago an ancient 
Briton lay so ill at Long Crichel in 
Dorset that the medicine men of the 
tribe were summoned to his side. 

The)''considered his case seriously for 
he was an important man, and succour 
must be found for him lest he should 
die. Then the most skilful and daring 
of the doctors declared that the only 
thing to save, him was to make an 
opening in his skull. Today we call 
the operation trepanning, and surround 
it with every precaution the art of 
healing has learnt to provide. 

In those forgotten days, though it 
was what we call the Bronze Age, there 
were no sharp instruments of metal. 


The Britons, who then were building or 
had raised Stonehenge, employed the 
sharpened edges of flints instead for all 
they had to do that was difficult or 
delicate. With some such flints the 
tribesman’s skull was trepanned by the 
surgeons of the tribe. 

There the story ends, and we shall 
never know whether the patient re¬ 
covered or what his illness was. But 
the other day his skull was found at 
Long Crichel to ' bear witness to a 
medical skill in Britain long before it 
knew the foot of an invader, and when 
its peace was broken only by civil wars 
between tribes whose very names re¬ 
main unknown. 


Great Welcome For Its 
New Book 

We take these few opinions from the big 
chorus of welcome given to the Devon volume 
of the King’s England, Arthur Mee’s new 
Domesday Book of our towns and villages, 
printed by Hodder and Stoughton. 

Easily the most impressive of the 
other books in front of the reviewer is 
Arthur Mce’s unique and triumphant 
DevOn. Guide-books come and guide 
books go, but this book, being not merely 
Guide but much more Philosopher and 
Friend, will go on for ever. It is hardly 
likely to be allowed ever to go out of 
print, for it is improbable that it will 
ever be excelled or so improved upon as 
to make its currency unnecessary'. Was 
there ever a better half-guinca’s-worth 
sent out from the printing press ? 

North Devon Journal 

It is difficult for the reader to open 
it in any' place without being gripped 
by its thrilling and romantic stories. 

Western Morning News 

Its appearance will be greeted with 
enthusiasm. It is a necessary book to 
the proper understanding of Devon. 

Torquay Express 

Arthur Mee’s Devon combines thrill¬ 
ing interest with painstaking accuracy. 
The possession of the book will be a 
joy' to any- lover of glorious Devon ; 
it "breathes the spirit of our county'. 

Exmouth Journal 

It is a guide-book of the most com¬ 
plete character, and it would be difficult 
to make a suggestion as to how it could 
be bettered. It is a real county in¬ 
ventory of history, lore, and beauty' 
compiled with a rare understanding. 

Western Gazette 

Mr Mee carries the reader on magic 
wings of enjoyment with a style and 
form that make very easy reading. 
The facts in the book, splendidly 
collated, must have involved a tre¬ 
mendous labour. The work has 
deservedly' had a splendid press. 

North Devon Herald 

On every' page is something to grip 
the reader’s attention and to compel 
him to read on, enthralled by the 
fascinating story of Devon’s towns and 
villages. Western Times 

The reviewer has come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is one of the best histories 
of Devon he has read. The author is 
manifestly in love with Devon, and his 
eulogy of the county and its people is 
to be found in every line. Torquay Times 

Congratulations must be extended to 
the author on such a lovely guide-book 
to Glorious Devon. Western Guardian 

Devon is - one of a scries described 
as a new Domesday of ro,ooo towns 
and villages, and the fact that they are 
edited by 7 Arthur Mee is sufficient 
guarantee of their quality', accuracy', 
and interest. They are far from mere 
guide-books; they' are, in truth, “ a 
census of all that is enduring and 
worthy' of record," written in cultured 
style, informative and entertaining from 
cover to cover. This outstanding book 
of glorious Devon is well worth an 
honoured place in any library'. . 

Somerset County Gazette 

Arthur Mee has set about his task 
with his usual thoroughness. He has 
given us one of the best books about 
the Shire of the Sea Kings I have 
reviewed. In one respect it is a guide, 
but in its construction as unlike the 
ordinary guide as could be imagined. 

Devon and Exeter Gazette 
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OUR LIVES RECORDED 

170 Million Names at 
Somerset House . 

The most wonderful books in Eng¬ 
land are those kept by the Registrar- 
General, and it is just a century since 
they were started. 

For a hundred years the officials have 
noted when people were born, if and 
when they married, and when they died. 
The record, kept at Somerset House in 
the Strand, London, now contains the 
names of 170,305,164 persons, which 
averages over 1,700,000 records a year. 
The record is of 76,479,649 children 
born, of 48,554,787 deaths, and of 
45,270,728 persons married. 

Some countries do not yet make com¬ 
plete records. Strange to say, even the 
United States has no complete register, 
for some of the States do not compile 
figures. 

We can at any time go to Somerset 
House and search for the record of a 
birth, marriage, or death. Often this is 
of the greatest importance, and 600,000 
searches are made every year. 

The Friendly Heart 
of a Refugee 

A group of German refugees who have 
been helped to find a home in this 
country have shown their gratitude by 
sending money for Christian English 
people in distress. Their gift has gone 
to some of the children of East London. 

Many refugees are doing all they can 
to help other Germans or Jews. It is 
good to know that some of them have 
also thought sympathetically of Eng¬ 
land’s poor. Such a gesture is as 
welcome as it is unexpected. 

Adjoining the golf club at the Naze, on 
the Essex coast, is a community of 70 
refugee .boys to whom Sir Albert 
Clavering is giving pocket-money every 
week. At a recent gathering of the boys 
they agreed to send half their pocket- 
money to Lord Baldwin’s Fund. 


1000 Years of History on a Tree 


A n unusual record of New Zealand’s 
history during the thousand years 
from the coming of the first Maori 
voyagers in their sailing canoes until 
modern times is being prepared in the 
seaport town of New Plymouth. 

This short .history of the Brighter 
Britain of the South will be written on 
a highly polished section of a giant 
native rimu, or red pine, tree, the age 
of which is estimated at over a thousand 
years. This means that the tree was a 
sapling in the days when Alfred the 
Great fought the Danes; and about the 
time when the brown-skinned sea-rovers 
of the Pacific Ocean were beginning their 
voyages to the islands which we now 
call New Zealand. . 

The Dead 

L ast of all things expected of the Dead 
Sea is a Lido ; but it has one, and 
when it is full moon as many as 200 
bathers at a time disport in the waters 
at Kallia at one end. 

In a general way they only splash 
about, as at some other Lidos ; for, 
although no one can sink in its heavy 
waters, it is not advisable to swim far 
lest by accident the head should get 
below the surface. 

The more common danger is that if 
the head goes below the surface the 
water, which is so highly saturated with 
potash, bromine salts, and magnesium 
chloride, will probably damage the eyes. 

These mineral salts, which have to be 
.washed off the bodies of the bathers in 


A cross-section of the tree 6 feet in 
diameter has been cut out of the trunk, 
and both sides will be dressed and 
polished, making something like a huge 
wooden wheel the height of a tall man. 
The annular rings, one for each year of 
the tree’s age, will then be plainly 
visible. 

Notable dates in the history of the 
Maori people will be recorded on corre¬ 
sponding rings of the tree on one side ; 
on the other side will be a record of 
important events in the history of the 
British people. Eventually this novel 
history book is to be placed in the 
museum at New Plymouth. 

There is a tree-section of this kind in the 
Natural History Museum at Kensington. 

Sea Lido 

fresh water, have made the Dead Sea 
as valuable as a gold mine. In its dense 
waters is enough potash to supply the 
world for its agriculture and other pur¬ 
poses for 2000 years.. Some 30,000 tons 
are extracted a year, as well as T200 tons 
of bromine. 

It is far from being a health resort, 
though there are no mosquitoes and no 
malaria there. The temperature goes 
up to 164 degrees by day and keeps at 
100 by night. It is an extremely 
gloomy place, though full enough of 
historic interest to bring. tourists 35 
miles by car from Jerusalem. From 
Mount Nebo which rises on its north¬ 
eastern border Moses looked on the 
Promised Land. See World Map 


The Cheerful Tramp 

Among our truest friends we must 
count Rosie, a tramp, one of our cor¬ 
respondents writes. . She calls about 
once a month to see us, and is always 
cheerful. One day we asked her how she 
managed to be so happy, and she replied, 
“ I know I can always get a cup of tea 
here, and anyway I have threepence in 
my pocket.” • 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON , RAINFALL 


Rainfall. . 477 ins. 
Sunshine . 45 hrs. 
Days with rain . 22 

Dry days . . 9 

Warmest day . 15 th 
Coldest day .. 25 th 
Wettest day . 25 th 


Falmouth . 7 '95 ins. 
Gorleston . 5’59 ins. 
Birm’liam . 5 'S 2 ins. 
Chester . . 476 ins. 

South'pton . 4'29 ins. 
Tynemouth . 4'2l ins. 
Aberdeen . 374 ins. 


OUR BRAVE NURSES . 

Poor Pay and Long 
Hours 

“A strain which cannot be paralleled 
in any other profession ” is how a 
Government Committee describes the 
nurse’s work. 

We must hope that the Government 
will see that reforms proposed by the 
Committee will be promptly carried out. 
Too many of our brave nurses are over¬ 
worked, underpaid, and badly fed. 

In many hospitals, the report says, it 
was found that the day staff worked 
from 7 in the morning and finally left 
the ward at 8 p m, a work-span of 13 
hours with only two hours off duty. 
Actual working hours are from nine to 
ten a day for six days a week, but in 
some cases the nurses work much longer. 

The Committee thinks the nurse should 
be raised to the status of the teacher, 
that her working week should not exceed 
48 hours, and that her pay should be 
increased and pensions instituted. 

Passing Rich 

The island of Sark seems to be a happy 
place ; life is simple and values are right. 
Or so this little story seems to indicate. 

The Sark Parliament met the other 
day in the schoolroom, the members 
sitting in the children’s desks. The 
schoolmaster, Mr F. de Cartaret, ruling • 
the island’s school for 43 years, had 
given notice of retirement, but the 
Parliament would not hear of parting 
with him ; rather than that they raised 
his salary from J70 a year to fioo. 

The Fiddler's Gift 

The Manchester Central Library is 
richer for the gift of 2600 volumes of 
chamber music and 550 sets of .band 
parts. This is the gift of Mr A. M. 
Beaham, who played the violin in a 
Manchester theatre orchestra. Per¬ 
haps he was scarcely noticed as he 
played his fiddle, but his gift will make 
him known to every lover of music. 



CANADA’S GOLD 

In 1938 Canada produced more gold 
than ever before—4,679,685 fine ~ 
ounces, worth nearly £33,000,000, 
and representing 37 per cent of the 
value of all minerals produced 
Thanks to theaeroplane many mines 
in remote areas were developed. 



SEALS GO TO SEA 

The Greenland seals are now seldom 
I seen on the coasts, but assemble on 
4 ice-floes in the open sea, where they 
will soon be rearing their families 

GREENLAND^ 


ICELAND 


WHEAT FOR RUSSIA 

It sounds rather like sending coals to 
Newcastle to send wheat to Russia, but 
recently several shiploads of Australian 
wheat have been sold for shipment to 
Vladivostok. This is apparently more 
advantageous than sending wheat from 
Russia’s cornlands across Siberia. 


BRITISH 
ISLES 

CORINTH CANAL 

The Corinth Canal in 
.Greece,connecting the jQ 1 
Gulfs of Corinth and 
Aegina, is to be made 
wider so that big mer¬ 
chant ships can pass 
through. This four- 
milecanal cut through 
solid rock is 70 feet 
wide,and it wasclosed 
ip December owing to 
cracks in the sides. 


A ROYAL RESORT ? 

The combination of 
sea and desert at the 
headland of Ras el 
Kenayis, about 40 
miles east of Mersa 
Matruh, so attracted 
King Farouk of Egypt 
during a recent visit 
that he is likely to 
build there a summer 
residence. 


THE TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 

Si nee 1934, when a landslipdestroyed 
part of the line, the Argentine section 
of theTransandine Railway has been 
closed. The Government is to buy 
the railway and rebuild it so that this 
trade link with Chile across the 
■ mountains can be restored 



A RED-HOT RIVER 

An extraordinary flow of lava from 
a volcano in the Belgian Congo has 
brought devastation over a hundred 
square miles. The stream of lava, 
seven miles wide, reached Lake Kivu, 
20 miles away, causing great waves 
and columns ofsteam. 


STRENGTHENING A DAM 

Australia’s great Burrinjuck Dam, 
which holds up the waters of the 
Murrumbidgee River in New South 
Wales for irrigation, is to be streng¬ 
thened at a cost of £1,850,000 The 
weight of flood waters has appar- 
entlybeen too much for the structure. 


*Campbell h 
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An Original New Work of 

Never-Ending Interest 



OUTLINE OF PROGRESS 
^ is the greatest contribution 
to popular education for a de¬ 
cade ; a work at once inspiring 
and informative to which the 
reader can turn again and 
again for up - to - the - minute 
knowledge and for the sheer 
joy of reading. 

It is brilliantly written and 
beautifully produced, giving- 
in graphic form and for the 
first time a true picture in 
word and illustration of man’s 
upward march. 

It begins with things as they 
are today and traces them 
back to their origin. It 
contrasts the streamline train 
with the “ Puffing Billy,” the 
“Queen Mary” with the 
primitive canoe, the modern 
banking system with trade 
by barter, the huge modern 
steelworks with early iron 
smelting, law and order with 
tribal rule, -and so on. Its 
scope is wide. It deals with 
everything that really matters 
in our present-day world, from 
material things to social deve¬ 
lopment and progress. 


Page by page it shows how the 
wonders of today owe their 
being to the work of yesterday, 
with a wealth* of detailed 
information and meticulous 
accuracy. Modern marvels 
and ancient wonders are de¬ 
scribed in the most fascinating 
and entertaining way. 
OUTLINE OF PROGRESS is 
beautifully printed in clear 
type on good quality paper, 
and when bound will form a 
handsome set of volumes of 
never-ending interest. 


The complete work will contain 
about 

1,500,000WORDS 

of reading matter 

300 Thrilling CHAPTERS 
4,000 PICTURES 

including many explanatory 
drawings and a superb series 
of plates in 


FULL COLOUR 


For reading or reference OUTLINE 
OF PROGRESS is a worthy 
addition to modern educational 
literature. No intelligent person 
should be without it. 


OUTLINE oF PROGRESS 

Edited by CHARLES RAY, Editor of "The World of Wonder” 




One Good Turn 
Leads to Another 

Music-Lovers Help 
the Blind 

There is no knowingwhere agenerous 
idea will lead, and two ideas encouraging 
the love of music in children have now 
come together to help the rebuilding of 
the School for the Blind at Swiss Cottage. 

C N readers know the two old ideas 
very well, for one is the idea of the 
Saturday morning concerts founded by 
Sir Robert Mayer, and the other the idea 
of the London Junior Orchestra estab¬ 
lished by Mr Ernest Read, with branches 
in many towns. 

Sir Henry Wood, who has helped these 
two causes from the beginning (as he. 
helps all good causes), has written to the 
C N to tell its readers of the new idea 
which has grown out of these, and 
which, we may hope, will be followed in 
many other towns. 

With his Hampstead friends he has 
arranged for three monthly concerts for 
children at the Embassy Theatre, gladly- 
lent by Mr Jack dc Leon. At the first, 
held last Saturday, the London Junior 
Orchestra showed what boys and girls 
who had just left school could do, and 
the other concerts are to be given on 
March ii and April i, the programmes 
being obtainable from the Secretary, 
School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage, 
N W 3. It is hoped a longer series of 
concerts for children will be possible in 
the autumn. 

The entire proceeds from these con¬ 
certs arc being given to the Rebuilding 
Fund of the School for the Blind, which 
has just completed xoo years of work in 
London, and looks after more than 700 
blind of all ages. Music, the delight of 
all, means more to the blind than to 
most of us, and Sir Henry and his helpers 
arc making it mean something more still. 

School Broadcasts 

Here arc the details of the School 
Broadcast programmes for next week. 

England and Wales—National 

Mondav, 2.5 The Cultivation of Vegetables 
—1, Onions and Shallots : by C. F. Law- 
rance. 2.30 Early Stages in Music—Ques¬ 
tion and Answer : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Making, 
r 1.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—The Church. 2.30 
Book Talk— by S. P. B. Mais (The Worst 
Journey in the World, by A. C. Garrard). 
3.0 Orchestral Concert—Mozart and the 
Overture. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History—The 
Burning of Njal : by- Cy-ril Jackson. 2.30 
Biology—Strange Ways of Growing up: 
by- H. Munro Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography- (The 
Road-makers’ Problems—Labour and 
Rain) : by F. T). Evans. 2.5 Frogs, Toads, 
and Woodpeckers : by Eric Parker. 2.30 
British History—The Five Members: by 
D. Scott Danicll. 

Friday, 2.5 Among the Nagas of Assam : by 
Winifred Holmes. 2.45 Poetry Programme. 
3.10 Feature Programme—Coronation Scot: 
A programme from Scotland built up from 
recordings. 3.35 Talk for Sixth Forms 
(fndia—Education). 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors '■ 
by- Anne II. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 2.5 
Round the Village—The Blacksmith : by 
John R. Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—s, z : by- Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 
Biology—The Streams of Life : by A. D. 
Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.0 Intermediate French. 2.5 
Music—Quarter Pulses : by Herbert Wise¬ 
man. 2.40 Early Buds : by- R. J. D. Graham. 
3.5 Scottish History—Medicine : by Janet R. 
Glover. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography- 
(Australia—4, Across the Desert) : by H. C. 
Fenton. 2.45 As National. 
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The Marvellous 
Surgeon 

New Bones For Old 

The grafting of animal bone to repair 
human bones is described by Professor 
Hey Groves, of Bristol University, in 
the medical organ The Lancet. It is 
indeed a triumph of modem surgery. 

The surgeon has learned how to form 
new bone by grafting. There was a 
case in which a femur (the thigh-bone, 
the biggest in the body) became 
diseased. The unhealthy part was cut 
out and replaced by walrus tooth. In 
another case diseased parts of the 
humerus (the upper arm-bone) of a boy 
were replaced with two pieces of ox bone. 
In a third instance part of a stag’s 
antler was used like a nail to fix the head 
of a thigh-bone (which is shaped like a 
ball to fit into-the socket of the hip) 
to the shaft from which it had been 
snapped. In this case the woman 
operated upon was able after a year 
to use the repaired thigh as freely as her 
undamaged one ! 

Not less remarkable is a case in which 
a surgeon cut out part of a diseased 
bone, boiled it to kill all the disease 
germs, and put it back again, with 
complete success. 

Another successful method is to chip 
the broken ends of shattered bones when 
they fail to unite, so that the chips 
coalesce to form a mass. We cannot 
describe this in detail, but the thing 
is done. 

We owe a great debt to the devoted 
men who thus save lives from misery. 
We shall be surprised if some of the 
boys who read these lines do not say 
to themselves : 

Would. that I coulil become a member 
of so noble a profession, every day of which 
brings the reward of something attempted, 
something done. 

Good News For the 
Gardener 

A new and simple way of manuring 
the garden has been evolved by- Mr C. B. 
Greening of the Royal Horticultural 
Society-. 

The substance he uses is the pink 
solution of permanganate of potash, 
chiefly known to us up to non- as a 
harmless disinfectant. It has long been 
realised that fertile soil must contain 
enough decomposing matter such as 
garden rubbish or stable manure. Mi- 
Greening lias found that permanganate 
of potash decomposes organic matter 
already in the soil, thus forming nitric 
acid and producing nitrates and other 
plant food. 

I11 one operation the earth is moistened 
by the water, aerated by the released 
oxygen, and warmed by the decomposi¬ 
tion set up. When the soil does not 
contain enough organic matter this can 
be prepared in advance by pouring the 
solution over a heap of garden refuse, 
which after two months is sufficiently 
decomposed to be dug into the ground. 

This wonderful chemical has improved 
the growth of red currants, radishes, 
lettuces, and tomatoes, and remarkable 
results have been obtained in the 
treatment of lawns. The single solu¬ 
tion stimulates the grass, eliminates 
moss and matted growth, and keeps 
earthworms under control. If stable 
manure had not been plentiful in the 
past gardeners would no doubt have 
grasped the uses of this simple substance 
long ago. 

The Wild Cry 

A big-game hunter . in Africa has 
settled down as a garage proprietor. 
He declares that he will never again 
shoot an animal except in self-defence. 
The almost human cries and the ex¬ 
pression on the face of the last gorilla 
he killed so affected him that he has 
given up big-game hunting. 
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The New Comet what a bird knows 


Where Cosik-Peltier 1939a 
May Be Seen 

By the C N Astronomer 

The comet whose appearance was 
announced in last week’s C N is now 
known as Comet Cosik-Peltier 1939a, 
the a indicating that it is the first one 
to be discovered this year. It is actually 
the first new comet to be discovered since 
August 1937, an d as this is a very 
exceptional interval one wonders what 
can account for this dearth of comets. 
In the first eight months of 1937 n0 fewer 
than seven new comets were discovered, 
which seems to confirm the idea that they 
arrive in parties, a bunch arriving in rapid 
succession though not with a similar 
destination. This mystifies matters be¬ 
cause they cannot have had a common 
source, as certain groups of Great Comets 
appear to have. Still, we may look 
forward to more comets following the 
appearance of Comet Cosik-Peltier. 

As it came comparatively near the 
Earth, being between 25 and 30 million 
miles away when at its nearest, its 



The path which the new comet is calculated 
to take in the south-west sky during next week 

apparent speed across the sky from 
north-west to south-west regions has 
been rapid. Calculations indicate that. 
the comet will be passing through the. 
constellation of Cetus during the' next 
few days until February 22, taking a 
southerly course as it recedes from the 
Sun. There will therefore be very little 
further opportunity for watching it, 
though the absence of moonlight will 
be an advantage. 

As soon as darkness descends the 
comet should be looked for in that 
region of Cetus containing the geomet¬ 
rical figure formed by its four stars, 
Zeta, Theta, Eta, and Tau, as shown in 
the star-map. As this region sets about 
8 o’clock the comet should be sought 
as early as possible before this. Glasses 
will show it quite easily, as a hazy star 
about seventh magnitude, surrounded 
by an oval patch of misty light which 
extends as a vertical tail, stretching 
upwards for about twice the Moon’s 
diameter in length. 

The Scimitar Tail 

As it belongs to the class of small 
comets it will not appear bright, and, as 
it did not approach nearer than about 
70 million miles to the Sun when at its 
nearest, there was no probability of 
the comet blazing up into a grand 
spectacle. 

It is only when those grand visitors 
known as Great Comets approach the 
Sun so closely as literally to singe them¬ 
selves that the familiar conception of a 
comet is' presented, as a rule ; for it is 
as the comet approaches and finally 
draws near to the Sun that the finest 
outburst of cometary glory is produced. 
This is most evident in those superb 
tails which can be seen with the naked 
eye stretching across the sky like search¬ 
lights, usually curved like a scimitar. 

Such a great comet is long overdue, 
the last to present a grand spectacle in 
this country being in 1882, whereas the 
previous half-century had witnessed the 
superb visitations of the Great Comets 
of 1843, 1858, 1861, and 1874. Nothing 
approaching in grandeur these five has 
been seen since, except that in 1910 one 
blazed up very near the Sun so that it 
was visible in daylight, soon after sunset. 
But this spectacle was short-lived, the 
comet vanishing so quickly that very 


The Secret of the 
Stratosphere 

The migration of birds has long 
been a mystery to all who have tried 
to explain how small birds travel so 
far and fly so long without being over¬ 
come by fatigue, and how they know 
their way. 

When we think of the immense dis¬ 
tances flown by swallows, martins, and 
swifts, and of the wide stretches of sea 
they have to cross, we can only marvel 
at one of the most amazing achievements 
in the realm of nature. 

At one time it was believed that 
migratory birds flew at comparatively 
low altitudes ; but, as recently noted on 
the C N map, it seems that American 
pilots have been doing something to help 
naturalists to solve one of the mysteries 
of these birds. They have been noting 
the speed and height at which the birds 
cross the Pacific. 

Helpful Air Currents 

Their observations have now been 
studied in detail, and it appears that 
migrating birds do not fly low, but soar 
gradually to 15,000 or even 20,000 feet, 
often to 22,000—a height of about three 
and a half miles. The reason for this is 
now becoming apparent. It is only 
within the last few years that pilots 
have been able to avail”themselves of the 
almost constant currents of air which 
blow round the world at varying alti¬ 
tudes, but the birds have known of these 
currents and have used them for thou¬ 
sands of years. When the swallows fly 
south they make the journey as easy as 
possible. They do not wing their way 
against head-winds, fighting gallantly 
for. every mile in the manner of our 
earlier pilots, but soar till they come to 
a current of air which is travelling in the 
direction they wish to go. They have 
then little more to do than float on the 
wind, which carries them along at high 
speed, and swallows can travel at 90 or 
100 miles-an hour with hardly any 
effort. ( 

It is wonderful that for so long the 
birds should have been availing them¬ 
selves of these winds at high altitudes. 
What is known as sub-stratosphere fly¬ 
ing is one of the most recent of all human 
achievements; but in mastering it men 
are only copying the birds, which learned 
it all ages since. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tha C N of February 1914 

Disappearance of a Great City. A great 
city, and all that it contained, has been 
blotted out from the earth. It has 
happened in Japan, where the great 
volcano Sakurajima, after a sleep of 135 
years, has roused itself in hideous fury, 
and, breathing smoke and fire and 
flinging forth blazing rocks, clouds of 
boiling lava, and showers of red-hot 
dust, has blotted out the villages on its 
island, and covered with its mantle of 
burning dust the ancient city of Kago¬ 
shima, situated eight miles away on the 
Japanese mainland. Kagoshima was 
a city of 75,000 people, and in a day and 
a night it has been blotted out. 

Continue! from the previous column 
few people saw it. The writer was 
fortunate to observe it, appearing like a 
vertical flame curving upwards from 
where the Sun had just set, but for 
only three evenings. The comet’s head 
appeared as bright as Venus, while the 
tail was as long as 60 full Moons placed 
side by side. This comet appears to 
have grazed the Sun, like those of 1843 
and 1882. 

Something like these spectacles are 
what we are waiting for, and there must 
by now be one of these great and grand 
celestial visitors well on its way towards 
us to provide several weeks, or even 
months, of celestial entertainment. 

G.-F. M. 



for YOU! 


All you have to do to get a big foot¬ 
ball, a train, a doll, or a pedal car, is 
to ask mother for the coupons from 
Boumville Cocoa tins. Collect these 
coupons until you have enough for 
an aeroplane, a skipping rope, or 
whatever it is you want. No pocket 
money is needed. All these toys are 
free presents to you in exchange for 
the coupons from tins of Boumville 
Cocoa. Fill in the form below with 
your name and address written in 
capital letters and post it at once to 
Jonathan, Cadbury, Boumville, in 
an envelope with Id. stamp (don’t 
stick the flap down, just tuck it in) 
and you will receive a free coupon as 
a present and a list of pictures of all 
the FREE toys you can get. Here are 
some of the ‘super’ gifts in our list. 


Selection box of Cadburys Chocolates — an 
exciting game, to play at Fun Fair with 
your friends; and five different kinds 
of chocolate to share out. Gift 
No. 706. Only 15 coupons. 


Cadburyi 




Fin Baga¬ 
telle Board. 
A jolly game 
of skill for one, 
two, or more 
players. Size ap¬ 
prox. 23 ins. by 
9 ins. Gift No. 
1145 . Yours for 
40 coupons. 



Full size Football. Strong, Fng!i?h marie 
leather case. Best quality rubber bladder. 
Gift No. 60S. Yours for 61 coupons. 



Table Tennis Set. Strong net 4 ft. 6 ins. 
wide. Metal posts. Two bats faced with 
rubber on one side for screw shots, rounded 
handles. Six match quality bails. Gift 

No. 816 . Yours for 48 coupons. 



Wouldn’t you like to try your hand with 
this set of Carpenter’s Tools and see what 
you can make ? There are nine tools. 
Gift No. 813 . Yours for 34 coupons. 


BOURRVILII COCOA 


per J-lb. tin 


A FREE Coupon in every tin 


To JONATHAN, CADBURY, BOURNVILLE. 

Please send me the 44-page Boumville Book of Gifts with free coupon. (Please write in 

BLOCK LETTERS). 

Name __—---- 


I Address _ 


I 


Post in unsealed envelope (postage \d.). This offer applies to Great Britain and Northern Ireland only. 


I 

I 

I 

i 

1 

1 

.j 


13 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT 

CHAPTER 3 
Polton Takes Charge 

NT EXT morning Rake and Elliott inclined 
’ to agree they had carried things a 
little too far last night. Though both had 
got back safely, and Polton as well, on 
thinking it over they felt they had run too 
much risk. However, they had tamed 
Polton. That was the chief thing. 

“ So now we've got him where we want 
him," smiled Elliott, " we’ll keep him 
there. We’ll keep him tamed. Keep him 
eating out of our hand.” 

So presently they dropped into Polton’s 
study, and observing “ How goes it, old 
boy ? ” they sat themselves down. Then 
Elliott said, “ Listen ! I believe in ‘ live 
and let live.' So Rake and I are not 
going to rag you any more, Polton. And in 
return we suggest that you reciprocate.” 

'' Reciprocate ? What do you mean by 
that ? ” stuttered Polton. 

“ Oh, it’s pretty good English, isn’t it ? ” 

Elliott said airily. “ It means that you 
won’t interfere with us, Polton, old friend. 

Tit for tat. You go your way, and Rake 
and I, we go ours.” 

" I do wish you’d leave me alone,” 

.Polton said wearily. 

“ Of course we will. That’s just what 
I’ve been explaining. All we ask you to 
do is to turn a blind eye now and then.” 

“ I understand,” replied Polton. 

“ Good 1 That’s a bargain ! ” they told 
him. 

lie had no time then to contemplate 
their proposal, but when his thoughts re¬ 
turned to it it looked good. No more 
trouble from Elliott and Rake. Nothing 
more to worry' about, to come between him 
and his work, to overshadow him like a 
cloud ; no more worry ; just plain sailing. 

Yes, it looked good. 

If it looked good to Polton, to Elliott and 
Hake it looked better. From now on they’ 
could do what they liked in their corridor ; 
they were kings of the corridor, they told 
themselves heartily. 

” So long as we steer clear of Aird we’re 
on ’.-civet,” cried Rake. 

” Aird’s study is on the other side of the 
house 1 ” 

‘' Yes. Congratters 1 ” smiled Elliott. 

There were no complaints, then. Not, 
at least, till the following morning, when 
they found a notice on the board in the 
lobby, which was signed by Mr Ve*rell 
arul stated that Elliott and Rake would 
surrender their studies to Barnett and 
-Fletcher. They knew whose doing that 
was; Aird's, of course! Aird had never 
been keen on their having studies, they 
knew. - 

But what a. mercy they’d got Polton 
under their thumb 1 All they had to do 
was to send him to Verrell and get the 
change cancelled. Splendid idea! Polton 
must say, “ I am responsible, sir, for that 
corridor. And certainly I think Rake and 
Elliott should stay. They are very useful to 
me in preserving discipline in my corridor.” 

What a sell for Aird 1 

So in they, burst upon Polton, who lis¬ 
tened attentively. Then he said, with his 
stutter, " But Aird had nothing to do with 
it! 

They gaped. “ Who had, then ? ’’ Rake 
shouted.' 

Polton said, " It was my doing.” Very 
quietly he uttered this, watching their 

faces. 

And these were well worth watching. 

Such black fury filling- them—before the 
storm broke. Bitterly Ellibtt flung Polton’s 
promises into his teeth, while Rake kept on 
calling him a treacherous hound. 

” No,’-’ said Polton, when they let him 
get a word in, “ I have broken no promises. 

The only promise I made was not to report 
you. I’ve kept that. But when you came 
yesterday with your blind eye suggestion, 
and your tit for tat, and reciprocate, and 
the rest of it, ail I told you was that I 
understood you. I did. Wait ! Let me 
finish,” he insisted, when Rake would have 
stopped him. “ I was rather fed up with 
you, so I went and told Verrell that I wasn’t 
keen on having you two in my corridor.” 

" Tantamount to reporting us ! ” 

Polton smiled. ” Not a bit,” he said. 

“ I never told Verrell one word of what 
you’d been up to. I merely suggested that 
I’d like you out of my corridor. He 
laughed and said very well, then, he would 
remove you.” Polton’s faint smile quick¬ 
ened. “ They must make the best of it, 

Terrell said.” 

“ All right 1 ” roared Rake. “ Well, you 
know what you’re going to do now, Polton ?” 

“ No,” said Polton, with a new show of 
interest. “ What ? ” 


By 

Gunby Hadath 

* 

" You’re going to Verrell to tell him you 
made a mistake.” 

“ No,” said Polton. 

Oh, yes, you are 1 You can spin Verrell 
any yarn you like, but unless we’re moved 
back to studies you ’re going to regret it. By 
George' you are 1 We’ll take care of that 1 ” 

” Oh ! ” said Polton. 

’’ Well ? When are vou going to Ver¬ 
rell ? ” 

” I’m not going. Rake.” 

Then Elliott, who had been silent for a 
few moments, said coldly, “ So it’s war, 
Polton 1 ” 

“ War ? ” sighed Polton. “ No. Pre¬ 
fects don’t make war on subordinates.” 

Now what did he mean by that, they 
asked each other incredulously as they 
departed. Did it actually mean that he 
was going to defy them 1 

They burst out laughilig. 

CHAPTER 4 

The New Job 

EVom the common-room to the day-room 
1 was hardly a step, both being reached 
by the turning off Polton’s corridor. So 
the day-room, where the juniors disported 
themselves, was under Polton’s amiable 
jurisdiction, and being an orderly domain 
it gave him no trouble. He was therefore 
mildly astonished this wet Sunday afternoon 
to hear a good deal of noise from the day- 
room. 

Well, the urchins were enjoying them¬ 
selves, he reflected. And why shouldn’t 
they ? They hadn’t to slog away at work, 
as he was doing at this moment. Good 
luck to them 1 Their time for slogging 
would come. 

Still, he wished they wouldn’t .kick up 
quite such a shindy. He’d better go along 
and remind them they weren’t in the Zoo. 

So, smiling good-humouredly, Polton rose 
from his chair and took his scraggy and 
gentle form to the day-room. 

Having opened the door quietly, he stood 
there a moment, unseen by the crowd, at 
the farther end of the room, who were lined 
up with their backs to him, in double rank, 
shooting their arms mechanically backwards 
and forwards, like toy figures jerking, and 
shouting all the time. He had not wit¬ 
nessed this game before, and it might have 


amused him if it had not been attended by 
so much commotion, and if he had not 
noticed that one of the youngsters, who 
jerked out his arm but forgot to shout 
simultaneously, received a crack on the 
knuckles from the instructor stationed in 
front of them and armed with a ruler. 

The smile with which Polton had entered 
froze on his lips. Not so much by reason 
of the sight of that crack on the knuckles, 
but by reason of its administrator. Per¬ 
ceiving him framed in the doorway on that 
same instant, Rake flourished the ruler and 
bellowed out, “ Come in, old man ! ” And, 
behold, from the background rose Elliott. 
" Yes, come in 1 ” he seconded. “ We’re 
.teaching these kids the semaphore game. 

. Come and join us 1 ” 

The startled kids broke their ranks as 
Polton stepped forward. There was an 
unnatural- whiteness about his lips, and 

- he stuttered more than usual in finding his 
voice. His words came weakly. “ You’ve 
no right here,” he brought out. “ You’ve 
no. right in the day-room. You know that 
well, both of you.” 

Elliott looked at the youngsters and 
laughed to them. “ Do you hear that ? ” 
he said. “ We’ve no right in here 1 Why 
didn’t you fire us out 2 ’’ Some of them 
smirked feebly, others were sniggering, and 
one or two had coloured up in their dis¬ 
comfort. Then, brandishing his ruler like 
a conductor’s baton, Rake shouted,’ '“ Now, 

- all together ! Three cheers for old Polton 1 ” 

It fell flat. Rake grinned. “ That’s all 
for the day,” he announced. “ Come on, 
Elliott, old boy.” 

“No,” Polton said.sharply. “Not yet.” 

They might have pushed past him, and 
would have done very likely' had it not 
been for the challenge in that sharp com- 

• mand. If they strode away now these 
youngsters might suppose they funked him. 
So they dropped on to one of the forms and 
stretched out their legs. “ Right! Anything 
to oblige you, old fellow 1 ” drawled Elliott. 

Polton raised his voice. “ You’ll all stay 
in the room,” he commanded. “ Except 
you, Newman.” He beckoned to the same 
youngster whom Rake had used the other 
night as a decoy. He spoke to Newman in 
an undertone. Newman went out. 

The giggling and whispering had ceased. 
The youngsters stared mutely. Only Elliott 
and Rake remained at their derisive ease. 
And looking at Polton they could detect his 
legs trembling. 

Then Newman returned. He shut the 


Jacko Loses His Hat* 


B ig Sister Belinda, was giving a party. 

Jaclio was invited, of course, and 
so was Chimp. 

They were going together, and had 
agreed to meet by the bridge. 

It was a little old footbridge, and by 
the side of it was the railway-line. As 
they ran across ail engine came puffing 
along, and stopped just below them. 


He pulled some .string out of his 
pocket, fastened a bit of wire to the 
end, and tried to book the cap up. 

Of course he couldn’t. Chimp went 
on laughing, and Jacko got more and 
more furious. And all the time the 
smoke came puffing out, covering him 
with clouds of soot and nearly choking 
him. He looked like a sweep. 



They leaned over to look. It was a 
windy day. Suddenly a gust of wind took 
Jacko’s cap and whisked it off. It twirled 
round and round, shot up in the air—and 
dropped straight down the funnel! 

Chimp roared with laughter. But 
Jacko was horrified. The wretched cap 
was brand-new. 

“Mater won’t half be mad,” he 
declared. “ I’ll have to get it back 
somehow.” 

“ You’ve got your work cut out,” 
Chimp told him. 

“ I’ll have a shot at it, anyhow,” 
retorted Jacko. 


Jacko looked like a sweep 

He had to give it up. " Come oh,” 
he growled at last. “ Let’s go and 
sample the party.” 

“ You can’t turn up like that," said 
Chimp, staring at him. 

" Can’t I ? ” said Jacko, scowling. 
“ You’ll see.” 

But he was reckoning without Belinda. 
She gave a little shriek when she 
caught sight of him and marched him 
straight off to the bathroom. 

It meant a hot tub and a change be¬ 
fore he.was allowed to get near the tea- 
table, and by that time the best of the 
cakes had gone. Poor Jacko ! 


door fast behind him. He was carrying a 
cane, which he handed to Polton.' 

Polton took it in a dead silence. And-in 
that dead silence the Polton they were 
watching became a new Polton. His face 
was white still, but white as marble is white 
and hard as marble is hard, and his eyes 
burned with purpose. For a moment his 
lips compressed themselves. Then he spoke. 

No longer a stammer. “ I am going to 
cane you,” he uttered. “ I am going to 
cane you both for being in this day-room." 

Red with anger. Rake and Elliott sprang 
up to their feet. 

. “You fool!” roared Rake. “You’re 
not allowed to cane, Polton 1 ” While 
Elliott curled his lips in a sneer. “ Don’t 
be babyish,” he said. - “ Prefects aren’t 
allowed to cane without special leave.” He 
glanced at the youngsters. “ Polton’s really 
too funny ! ” 'he told them. But they 
turned their heads away from him, cluster¬ 
ing together. 

“I am going to cane yon. -You first, 
Elliott. Come here ! ” 

It was the voice of authority, unyielding 
as steel. 

Rake was convulsed with passion, and 
just for one instant it looked as though they 
would knock PoltCn down and rush out. 
As they might have done had not Elliott, 
keeping his head, reminded his friend in a 
whisper of the penalty of striking a prefect 
in front of his juniors. They had floored him 
iu the shed with nobody by. He had over¬ 
looked that. But the consequences of strik¬ 
ing him before all these witnesses would be 
too disastrous even for the most reckless. 

So the battle, which had been joined 
between them at last, resolved itself into a' 
battle of wills. Their savage wills were 
daring Polton to touch them : his will was 
fighting to beat down theirs, to crush theirs. 

And the small fry stood in a huddle like 
terrified sheep. 

Then, with a clumsy pretence of in¬ 
difference which deceived none of them, the 
youngsters saw Elliott step forward, and 
Rake at his heels. Almost holding their, 
breath, they watched the two take their 
deserts and then slink from the room. 

Without a word Polton strode after them. 

But his way was different from theirs. 
Their way was that of self-reproach and Of 
humiliation. His way took him straight up 
to Mr Verrell. " If you please, sir,” he said 
in a quick breath, “ I’Ve come to resign.” 

“ Oh' 1 ” Mr Verrell said, looking up, 
“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“I know prefects aren't allowed to use 
the cane without leave, sir. I have just been 
caning two fellows." 

“ Tell me all about it,” said Mr Verrell. 

So Polton narrated what had occurred in 
the day-room. And receiving no comment 
except a long, searching look his feelings 
rose to the surface and swept him along 
with them. " Sir, you remember,” he said, 
his stutter returning, “ how I begged you 
not to make me a prefect, because I guessed 
how I'd have to grin and bear it from 
Elliott and Rake.” 

He had come to a stop. !Mr Verrell said, 
" Yes ? Go on, Polton,” 

“ So I’d father have been out of it alto¬ 
gether. But you wouldn't let me. Then I 
couldn’t keep on grinning and bearing, so I 
made up my mind to do—do neither,” he 
said with a stammer. “ I thought Elliott 
and Rake should try—the—the grinning 
and bearing.” 

“ You have caned them without per¬ 
mission. You have broken my rule. I accept 
your resignation," was the rejoinder. 

" Yes, sir,” said Polton. 

" And that makes a vacancy. I appoint 
you to fill it. And don’t break my rules 
again,” Mr Verrell said quietly. " Although, 
indeed, I don't think you’ll have any call 
for that, Polton, seeing how effectively you 
have tamed those two fellows. I believe 
tamed is the word for it, isn’t it ? ” 

“ I believe so, sir," Polton answered in 
strange, eager tones. 

Then he saw Mr Verrell smiling,'and felt 
those wise eyes, those grave and very wise 
eyes, come straight to his own. “ My dear 
Polton,” the quiet voice uttered, “ can’t you 
guess now my object in turning you into a 
prefect? You were'growing slack. You were 
not running true to your form. I didn’t like 
the company you were keeping. But because 
you’d got decent stuff in you I thought I’d 
try if the sense of authority would.pull 
you together. Aird was in my secret. 
He’ll be as pleased as I am that we’ve 
succeeded.” 

Astonishing daring of Polton. His scraggy 
form straightening, he stuttered out, 
" Am I making the best of it, sir ? ” 

And astonishing rejoinder. "No, better 
than that. You have made a new job of it, 
Polton." Mr Verrell paused. “ A new job 
of yourself,” he said, happily. 

THE END 


/ 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR CHILD AGAINST COLDS 

Radiant Health & 

SUN TAN 

from iho 

'HELIOSUN' 

(PROTECTED BY BRITISH PATENTS) 

SUN LAMP 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 



Children Love It! 


The most effectual health - maintaining tonic 
and preventive of Cold s and Influenza known to 
medical science. Equally good for Children 
and Grown-ups. Endorsed by all leading 
Specialists and Doctors. Every home should 
have a Heliosun Sun Lamp. Physicians recom¬ 
mend regular sun baths. 


A leading medical authority reports that of 
all methods for avoiding and curing colds and 
allied symptoms in a great industrial con¬ 
cern Artificial Sunlight has been selected and 
adopted. 

Over 1930 operatives were subjected to this 
test. 



Re^ tr 


The children love It, while acquiring healthy sun 
tan and the glow of health throughout the winter 
and treacherous early spring, until Old Sol recovers 
his summer power. 

PLEASE SEND COUPON FOR HANDSOME 
BROCHURE, post free, fully describing and illus¬ 
trating the unique “ Heliosun ” Sun Lamp— 

INCLUDING PARTICULARS OF EASY 
TERMS 

It is impossible to buy as efficient an apparatus as the 
" Heliosun *’■ for less money. Do not toy with inferior 
substitutes. Trade inquiries Invited.... “ Heliosun" 
Sun Lamp is fully protected by British patents. 


Plugs into any light or power point. 


COUPON 

P/ease send me fully illustrated information of 
“ Heliosun ” Sun Lamp, with EASY PAYMENTS. 

NAME ..... 

ADDRESS . 

.C.N.18.2/39 

Cox-Cavendish Electric Co., Ltd. (Est. 
26 yrs.), 46, Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.l. 'Phone WELbeck 2886. 


SPECIALISTS IN ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT AND INFRA-RED APPARATUS 
AND MEDICAL APPLIANCES FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


A Book of Jolly Things & 
YOU can Knit . . . . 

How would you like to knit a lovely present 
for daddy, mummy or your school-chum ? 

Well, even a very, little girl can make a 
“pixie” hood for herself, a scarf or shawl, a 
“ Dusky Sue ” tea-cosy, and “ Bunny ” bed¬ 
room slippers, and there are such hosts of 
other jolly knitted things. 

It tells you all about them, and exactly 
how to do it, in this BESTWAY book. 

KEST^^T Kniiting Book No. 51 

KNIT TING BY 

YOUNG FOLK 



J at, all yewsacents and 
.Li Hooksfalls, or Id post 
I free ( Home, or Abroad) 
f ' from WIST WAY, Hear 
Alien, V a r r i n a d o n 
Street, London, Iv.C.4. 


PAIN AFTER 
MEALS 

Is your stomach still struggling with your 
last meal ? You’re gasping with wind and 
doubled up with indigestion. Why ? Because 
your stomach is always too acid. It sours every 
mouthful. It turns meat into leather. You 
can stop these agonising attacks this very day 
by taking ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand Tablets. 
They relieve acidity at once. No matter what 
you eat, your stomach makes easy work of 
digesting it. No sour repeating, no heartburn, 
no flatulence, not a twinge of your old agony. 

What about your next meal ? Are you going 
to submit to torture when * Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand Tablets will save you ? Make that meal 
the test. Get a tin of the Tablets now and 
have them, in readiness. You’ll be thankful 
you tried them. Neat flat tins for the pocket, 
6 d. and 1 /-. Also family sizes, 2 /- and 3 / 6 . 
Obtainable everywhere. 

‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips* 
preparation of Magnesia . 


★ CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues.^KENYA-TANGAN- 
. YIKA. CAYMAN - Is., COSTA HICA (large Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coranation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue. IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), ttc., and 4 
PINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4Jd. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue, bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
.receive an additional free set.—H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept.. GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA (Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.a) 

IS MAINTAINED BY VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND NEEDS 
GENEROUS ASSISTANCE TO CON¬ 
TINUE ITS GOOD WORK 

£3,500 a year is needed 

Please send a gift now to the Secretary at the Hospital. Grateful 
thanks for the following received to 31st December, 1938 :— 
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viiinn ituAU, __ ._ 

All these presents FREE to any boy or girl 




TANTALIZER PUZZLE 

A gTand game for 
wet week-ends.You 
will just love it. 

15 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


WRITING WALLET 

with pens, pencils, 
rubber, ink eraser, 
ruler, set square 
and protractor. 

54 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BOX OF CRAYONS 

In six different 
colours. Draw funny- 
pictures of your 
friends! 

15 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


SPEED BOAT. Un- 

sinkable, strong 
clockwork drive, 
propeller, rudder. 
Length 13 1" 

102 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BAGATELLE BOARD 

You’ll love this 
game—so will Dad. 
With cue and balls. 

120 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


For the complete list of hundreds of gifts, send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept.SC59, 

' Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the illustrated Free Gift Booklet, which 
i also contains a Free Voucher , value three coupons, to make your collection grow faster. , 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Just ask your mother to 
get some Rowntree’s Cocoa. 
Every tin contains Free 
Gift Coupons — three in the 
quarter-pound size. You get 
coupons with Rowntree’s 
Jellies, too. 

Start collecting tho 
Rowntree’s Cocoa coupons 
right away. You’ll soon have 
enough for your first gift. 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa, made by a 
special predigestive process, 
actually helps children to 
digest other food and get more 
nourishment from their meals* 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
ut any house in the world 
lor ns a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be - delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Polar Bear 

■pin polar bear in frozen wastes 
Can’t get a great amount of 
fun. 

I guess he’d like to see me there, 
To hand him out a sugar bun. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening'Jupiter is in the 
west, Saturn in the south- 
Iw e s t, and 
Uranus in the 
| south. In the 
morning Venus 
and Mars are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic- 
| tiire shows the 
1 moon as it may 
be seen at 6 p m on February 21. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Feb. 19. David Garrick born 1717 

20. Frederick Douglass, anti¬ 
slavery agitator, died . 1895 

21. Cardinal Newman born 1801 

22. Sydney Smith died . . 1845 

23. Samuel Pepys born . . 1633 

24. Scots defeated English at 

Battle of Roslin . . . 1303 

25. Earl of Essex beheaded . ,1601 

The C N Calendar 

pus calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on 
February 18. The black section 



More Money Prizes For CN Readers 


Do you know what the people 
in these pic tures arc doing ? 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
and 25 half-crowns are offered 
.for the best-written-correct 
or nearest to correct solutions 
sent by girls and boys of 15 
or under. 

One word is missing from 
each of the descriptions given 


and the figures and objects 
supply 7 the clues. Here is the 
list in correct order : 

1 Using a road-, 

2 -a step. 

3 -a jumper. 

4 Ringing a-. 

1 5 Using a-rope. 

6 Speaking on tire-. 

7 Sharpening a ——. 

5 -a pancake. 

9 Blowing-. 

to -a door. 



In some cases the missing 
word is the name of the 
object; in others the object 
or the figure suggests the 
word required. For instance, 
9 is Blowing bubbles, sug¬ 
gested by the pipe, C. 

Write your answers like 
this : 9 C Blowing bubbles. 
When you have completed 
the list, add yottr name, 
address, and age and post it 
to CN Competition Number 
73, 44 .Farringdon Street, 

London, E C 4 (Comp), to 
arrive not later than first post 
on Thursday, February 23. 

All entries should be on 
postcards and in the entrant’s 
own writing. Only one attempt 
is allowed from each reader. 
The Editor's decision is final. 
Jf you are a prizewinner and 
your entry bears the name 
and address of a friend who is 
not already a reader and who 
promises to take the C N 
for a month, 2s 6d will be 
awarded in addition to the 
prize. 


Winter Solstice. Dec22 7 
Shortestvay 


SpringEquinax,March21 
diij. 



Autumn£quirlox,Sept23 


Longest Dau 
Solstice.June22 


of the circle under the months 
shows at a glance how much of 
the year has gone. The days are 
now getting longer. 


Can You Find Another? 
'J'he great statesmanCanning, 
being asked if he could 
find a rhyme to the name 
Juliana, immediately said ; 
Walking in the shady grove 
With my Juliana, 

For lozenges 1 gave my love 
Ipecacuanha. 

This Week in Nature 
'J'he toad begins to leave the 
haunts in which it has 
spent the winter. This crea¬ 
ture does not frequent watery 
situations in the way that 
frogs do, but prefers to be 
among stones, in a crevice in 
an old wall, or in a greenhouse 
or an aquarium. The toad is 
easily 7 distinguished from the 
frog, chiefly 7 by its warty skin. 


Ici on Parle Franpais 



La petite chatte La feme Lepaade porta 

kitten farm doorstep 
Papa a emmenS notre petite 
chatte 5 une femie eloignee. Mais 
un matin nous l’avons trouvee de 
retour sur le pas de porte. 

Daddy look our kitten to a farm a 
long way off. But one morning we 
found her back again on the doorstep. 

Useful 

Why should we always carry 
a watch when travelling 
in a dry desert ? Because 
every watch has a spring in it. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Can Yon Read These ? 

I see you are too wise to eat too 
much before tea. 

Take care before you seize bees. 

If your enemy sees you run before 
you are caught. 

Jumbled Proverbs 

Rolling stones gather no moss. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

Rhyming Puzzle. The missing words 
were long, song, gong, prong, belong, 
throng, thong, wrong. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


maiamaa 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

A friend who had just 
called at their mother’s 
house had given Jess and 
Billy sixpence each. 

“ What will you buy with 
yours ? ” Jess asked her 
brother. 

‘ ‘ Nuts—a nice lot to store, ” 
he replied. 

Jess laughed. “ With six- 



© 
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Jinks Finds His Way 


pence ? " she scoffed. " Why, 
it won’t buy even a pound 1 ” 
Billy- grinned triumphantly 
at her. " My way of spending 
it will buy lots,” he asserted. 
“ It will pay the return bus 
fare to Scorbury Forest. There 
are loads of nuts there for the 
picking; we can bring home a 
little sackful each.” 


Their dog Jinks was only 
too pleased to go on the nut¬ 
ting expedition with them, 
the ride on the top of the bus 
being as much fun to him as it 
was to the children. 

Later that afternoon he was 
having a last scamper among 
the fallen leaves in one of 
the forest glades, the children 
having just tied up their 
sacks, which were full to the 
top, when a thudding noise 
sounded and across the glade 
a herd of deer came racing by. 

Billy 7 grabbed at his sister’s 
arm as two of them came 
unpleasantly- near. 

But Jinks was not having 
any 7 nonsense from stags ; he 


was in front of them in a 
jiffy, making such a din with 
his barking that the animals 
were soon making off after 
the others. Jinks raced after 
them, evidently intent on 
seeing them out of the 
neighbourhood. In vain the 
children called and whistled : 
J inks had a job to do. 

“ He’ll be back soon,” Billy- 
said at last. ** We’ll have a 
rest till he comes.” 

But when time went on and 
no Jinks appeared the child¬ 
ren grew rather anxious. 

“ I expect he has run too 
far and lost himself for a bit,” 
Billy said ; “ but we must 
make for a bus now before it 


gets dusk. Perhaps we’ll find 
him on the way 7 .” 

However, it was a very 
long-faced pair that presently 
got out of the bus that passed 
their gate, at which their 
mother was standing. 

" Oh, Mummy 1 Jinks is 
lost! ” Jess was beginning to 
wail, when Jinks himself ran 
out of the house, wagging his 
tail and barking joyfully. 

“ He is speaking for him¬ 
self about that,” laughed the 
children’s mother. -"He ar¬ 
rived on the last bus. He was 
at the terminus, the conductor 
said, evidently tired out and 
waiting for you, so he let 
him get on." 



Glue five matchboxes together as shown and fix a 
boot button for the drawer-handle. Cover with * 
wallpaper. You can now keep foreign stamps in it. 


Divide the shape inset above into 
four parts of the'same size amt shape 
bydrawing only two straight lines. 


In the above picture 
the artist has made six 
errors. What are they?- 


Insert the following letters to 
complete this double word-square. 
AACD D DE E H H II NOOS V V 


BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YCUR CHEMIST 



Keep clear of 
colds with 

VAPE 


Cold germs are everywhere. There¬ 
fore carry Va'pex with you 
everywhere. Just a drop on" the 
handkerchief so that you can breathe 
the antiseptic vapour frequently 
during the day. It destroys the 
germs which would otherwise 
lodge in the nose and throat. 

If you already have a cold, Vapex 
goes direct to the root of the 
trouble to give speedy relief, and 
a quick return to health. 

From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT Bt CO. LTD. 


The Paper for j 


the Boy of 
Today 

fO matter what y 7 our taste, 
' you’ll find plenty to interest 
you in MODERN BOY — the 
thrilling boy 7 s’ paper. Thrills on 
land, sea, under the sea, and in 
the air—y-on get them all in quick - 
action stories written by such 
writers as— 

. Flying-Officer 

W. E. JOHNS 
ALFRED EDGAR 
CHARLES HAMILTON 
PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
| GEORGE E. ROCHESTER 

{ Nowhere else can you get such 
j fine stories by 7 such famous writers. 
| Buy 7 today’s issue of 

.’MODERN 
BOY 


TWOPENCE 
EVERY SATURDAY 


CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN 

A strong dose of medicine can torture 
a child, like turning a screw in the 
tender, sensitive little inside. How 
different the easy action of ‘ California 
Syrup of lugs,’ a liquid fruit laxative 
which carries away all the hard, clogged 
up waste-matter from the bowels with¬ 
out worryring the child in the least. After 
the halt-digested food and poisonous 
waste-matter have passed from the 
sy-stem the child is like a different being 
—happy and full of “ go.” 

Many mothers give ‘ California Syrup 
of Figs ’ once a week. Kiddies love it 
and it keeps them regular, happy 7 and 
well. Be sure you get' California Syrup of 
Figs’ brand. Obtainable everywhere at 
1/3 and 2 / 6 . 


The Cluldren’s Xcw-p;iper is printed in England and published every Thursday by tlie Proprietors, The Amalgamated l’rcss, Ltd, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, 1:!. Advertisement Offices ; Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper lor transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston. Mass. Subscription Rates every¬ 
where : lisa year ; , r >s 6d for six months. It can also be obtained from tlie Sole Agents for Australia and Kew Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd ; and for South Africa : Central Xcws Agency, Ltd. February 18,19S9. 
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